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Investigations  of  children's  judgments  about  the  actions  of  others 
have  generally  provided  strong  evidence  that  children  are  more  likely 
than  adults  to  base  judgments  on  objective  features  of  the  situation 
rather  than  subjective  states  of  the  actor(s)  involved.  This  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  support  for  Piaget's  (1932)  assertion  that 
because  of  the  young  child's  egocentrism  and  realism  the  child  is 
logically  incapable  of  making  subjectively  based  judgments.  However, 
some  studies  indicate  that  under  appropriate  conditions  ever,  young 
children  may  make  inferences  about  subjective  factors.  Thus,  while  young 
children  do  not  typically  base  their  judgments  on  the  intentions  of 
others,  research  suggests  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  so.  Most  re- 
search has  relied  on  children's  judgments  of  morality  or  responsibility 
to  indicate  whether  the  children  did  or  did  not  make  judgments  of  sub- 
jective states,  such  as  the  actor's  motives  or  intentions.  Few  have 
attempted  ro  distinguish  between  the  production  of  subjective  inferences 


about,  others  and  the  use  of  these  inferences  as  mediators  of  sub- 
sequent moral  and  responsibility  judgments.     Thus,  young  children  may 
be  gjtpable  of  making  subjective  responses  but  may  fsil  to  either  do 
so  spontaneously  or  to  use  these  subjective  inferences  to  mediate 
subsequent  morality  judgments.     Seventy-two  kindergarten,  72  fourth 
/  grade  and  72  adult  participants  viewed  one  of  four  videotaped  episodes 

in  which  an  actor  p.itner  accidentally  or  intentionally  produced  a 
positive  or  negative  result.     Various  "prompts"  were  used  in  an  attempt 
to  elicit  mature  (subjective)  inferences  about  the  sctor's  behavior. 
Some  children  were  given  a  "plan"  for  processing  the  actor's  behavior 
in  terms  of  intentional ity.     Other  children  were  encouraged  to  make 
inferences  about  intentional ity  based  on  information  they  had  previously 
received  and  (presumably)  stored  in  memory.     In  a  third  (control)  condi- 
tion children  were  not  prompted  to  make  subjective  attributions.    All 
children  were  explicitly  asked  to  make  ratings  of  the  actor's  intentions. 
Results  supported  a  mediational  deficiency  explanation  of  children's 
objective  moral  judgments  and  attributions  of  responsibility.     Even 
young  children  made  adult-like  inferences  about  the  intentions  of  an 
actor  without  being  prompted  to  do  so.     However,  these  inferences  failed 
to  mediate  the  children's  judgments  of  morality  and  responsibility  in 
an  adult-like  way.     Children's  judgments  were  more  influenced  by  con- 
sequences than  by  intentions.     It  is  suggested  that  while  children  are 
capable  of  making  at  least  simple  inferences  about  another's  intentions, 
children,  especially  very  young  children,  may  employ  different  criteria 
than  adults  for  making  moral  and  responsibility  judgments. 


Chairman 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

In  daily  life  each  of  us  continually  observes  people  doing  things. 
Many  times  we  make  decisions  about  why  the  persons  involved  acted  in 
exactly  the  way  they  did.  We  may  make  value  judgments  about  the  good- 
ness of  a  person  and  his  or  her  behavior.  Our  decisions  about  why 
someone  behaves  a  certain  way  and  our  judgments  of  a  person  and  his  or 
her  behavior  have  an  important  influence  on  the  way  we  act  and  react 
toward  someone  and  on  our  feelings  about  that  person.  It  can  be  quite 
useful  in  everyday  living  to  be  a  good  naive  "scientist,"  proficient  in 
figuring  out  why  people  do  what  they  do.  Scientists  and  nonscientist 
alike  are  interested  in  our  interpretations  of  social  phenomena  because 
of  the  pervasive  influence  of  these  interpretations  in  the  day  to  day 
conduct  of  our  lives.  Scientific  investigation  of  people's  judgments 
about  the  behavior  of  others  has  revealed  some  interesting  systematic 
differences  among  judgments  made  by  various  groups  of  people  (e.g.  actors 
versus  observers)  in  different  situations  (e.g.  after  failing  versus 
succeeding).  The  elucidation  of  these  differences  has  proved  to  be  a 
provocative  and  knotty  problem  for  psychological  explanation. 

Since  Piaget  (1932)  reported  that  yourger  children  differ  from 
older  children  and  adults  in  their  moral  evaluations  of  others,  much 
effort  has  been  directed  toward  identifying  the  cognitive  and  social 
bases  for  this  difference.  Piaget  demonstrated  a  developmental  shift 
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in  the  moral  judgments  of  children  from  a  focus  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  outcome  to  a  focus  on  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  actors. 
Subsequent  studies  have  generally  supported  his  findings  (Bandura  and 
McDonald,  196:;  Boehm,  1962;  Buchanan  and  Thompson,  1973;  Cowan,  Langer, 
Heavenrich,  and  Nathanson,  1969;  Gutkin,  1972;  Harris,  1977;  Hebble, 
1971;  Johnson,  1962;  King,  1971;  Medinnus,  1962;  Rule  and  Duker,  1973; 
Sedlak,  1974;  Turiel,  1966;  Whiteman,  1967).  Piaget  claimed  that  young 
children  base  moral  judgments  solely  upon  objective,  observable  features 
of  the  situation  such  as  consequences,  punishment  or  the  extent  to 
which  an  action  conforms  exactly  to  established  rules.  The  child  tends 
to  view  actions  as  totally  right  or  wrong  and  believes  that  everyone 
sees  them  in  the  same  way.  Piaget  called  this  stage  of  moral  develop- 
ment moral  realism,  the  morality  or  constraint,  or  heteronomy. 

Piaget  suggested  that  development  of  moral  reasoning  is  a  process 
paralleling  the  development  of  logical  operations.  Two  major  cognitive 
limitations  underlie  both  the  young  child's  moral  realism  and  preopera- 
tional thought.  These  are  egocentrism,  or  the  child's  failure  to  see 
any  viewpoint  except  its  own,  and  realism,  the  confusion  of  objective 
end  subjective  aspects  of  experience.  As  a  result,  the  child  assumes 
that  there  is  one  point  of  view  (its  own)  that  is  universally  shared  by 

all. 

Piaget  believed  that  both  maturation  and  experience  play  a  role  in 
the  transition  from  heteronomous  to  autonomous  moral  judgment—matura- 
tion as  it  involves  development  of  the  child's  cognitive  capacities 
and  experience  as  the  child  shifts  from  interaction  mainly  with  adults 
to  more  give-end-take  interaction  with  peers.     Through  experiences  of 
shared  decision  making  and  taking  alternate  and  reciprocal  roles  with 


others,  the  child  begins  to  contrast  his  or  her  own  point  of  view  with 
that  of  others.  The  child  becomes  more  aware  are  better  able  to  judge 
the  inner  states  of  others  and  these  are  taken  increasingly  into  account 
in  rendering  moral  judgments.  The  child  now  begins  to  consider  rules 
changeable,  deriving  their  power  not  from  authority  but  from  mutual 
respect  and  reciprocity.  The  autonomous  child  makes  judgments  of 
right  or  wrong  based  on  the  specifics  of  the  situation  and  the  actor's 
intentions. 

Piaget  studied  moral  judgments  by  telling  children  pairs  of  stories 
posing  a  moral  dilemma  and  asking  the  children  to  resolve  it.  In  one 
story  of  each  pair  the  actor  performed  an  act  which  unintentionally  re- 
sulted in  severe  damage  while  in  the  other  story  the  actor  accidentally 
caused  a  negligible  amount  of  damage  while  committing  an  intentionally 
improper  action.  The  subject's  task  was  to  decide  which  child  was  more 
"naughty"  and  to  tell  why.  Piaget  reported  on  the  basis  of  responses  to 
these  stories  that  prior  to  approximately  7  years  of  age  (7  to  9  years) 
children  based  their  moral  judgments  on  consequences  or  punishments 
received  instead  of  the  actor's  motives  or  intentions.  He  cited  this 
as  support  for  his  view  of  moral  judgment  as  progressing  through  a 
sequence  of  cognitive  stages  from  moral  objectivity  to  moral  subjectivity. 
Preoperational  children  make  moral  judgments  based  on  objective  in- 
formation such,  as  consequences  or  the  degree  to  which  an  action  violates 
a  rule.  They  do  not  use  intention  cues  in  their  evaluations  because 
they  lack  the  requisite  cognitive  abilities  to  make  inferences  about 
another's  intentions. 

While  most  of  the  data  on  moral  development  have  been  consistent 
with  Piaget' s  basic  findings,  there  have  been  criticisms  of  the  work 


and  anomalies  have  sparked  attempts  to  reconcile  discrepant  findings. 
Hebble  (1971)  noted  that  Piaget's  story  pairs  were  based  on  only  two 
of  the  four  possible  combinations  of  intent  and  damage,  thus  con- 
founding the  effects  of  the  actor's  intentions  and  the  amount  of  damage 
done.  Therefore,  the  relative  contribution  of  consequences  and  intent 
in  children's  moral  judgments  cannot  be  determined  (Chandler,  Green- 
span, and  Barenboim,  1973).  It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  children's 
judgments  focus  on  consequences,  intentions,  or  both.  Arms by  (1971) 
observed  that  Piaget's  story  pairs  did  not  clearly  differentiate 
accidental  from  intentional  behavior.  In  Piaget's  stories  the  motives 
of  the  actor  varied,  but  the  damage  done  was  always  accidental.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  is  harder  to  make  judgments  of  accidental 
actions.  For  example,  judgments  of  accidental  actions  are  made  more 
slowly  than  are  judgments  of  intentional  ones  (Imamcglu,  1975).  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  number  of  comparisons  required  in  the  story  pair 
technique  might  tax  the  memorial  and  processing  capacities  of  the  pre- 
operational child  (Berg-Cross,  1975).  Since  the  inability  to  make 
simultaneous  comparisons  is  precisely  one  of  the  cognitive  limitations 
characteristic  of  the  young  child,  the  child  in  this  situation  might 
choose  to  simplify  the  problem  by  considering  only  the  most  salient 
and  manageable  variable,  in  this  case,  consequences.  Furthermore,  the 
demand  characterise ce  of  Piaget's  question,  "Which  child  is  naughtiest?" 
may  prompt  a  child  to  make  a  judgment  of  naughtiness  when  neither  child 
was  considered  naughty  before  the  question  was  asked  (Berg-Cross,  1975). 
These  studies  and  others  (Costanzo,  Coie,  Grumet,  and  Farnill,  1973; 
Imamoglu,  1975;  Rule,  Nesdale,  and  McAra,  1974;  Sedlak,  Thompson, 
Sands,  Teddlie,  Hudson,  Jaffe,  and  de  Carufel ,  note  2)   have  used 


revised  procedures  which  correct  these  difficulties  and  have  found 
that  intention  does  play  some  role  in  the  moral  judgments  of  young 
children,  though  there  are  age  changes  toward  greater  reliance  on 
intentions. 

The  cognitive  developmental  position  asserts  that  basic  cogni- 
tive limitations  (egocentrism  and  realism)  render  the  child  incapable 
of  making  subjectively  based  moral  judgments.  The  very  young  child 
cannot  base  its  moral  judgments  on  the  internal  states  of  others  be- 
cause the  child  does  not  even  realize  that  others  have  internal 
states  different  from  the  child's  own.  However,  research  has  shown 
that,  while  children's  ability  to  identify  emotions  and  other  inter- 
nal factors  generally  increases  wit!)  age  (Gates,  1923;  Burns  and 
Cavey,  1957;  Whiteman,  1967),  even  children  as  young  as  3  can  identify 
basic  emotions  when  the  assessment  procedure  is  simple  (Borke,  1971). 
The  subjectivity  of  children's  judgments  has  been  shown  to  be  in-, 
fluenced  by  features  of  the  testing  situation  such  as  the  order  of 
presentation  of  intent  and  consequence  information  (Feldman,  Klosson, 
Parsons,  Rholes,  and  Ruble,  1976),  the  familiarity  of  the  objects  or 
events  being  judged  (Berzonsky,  1971),  the  recipient  of  the  negative 
consequences  (Imamoglu,  1975;  Sedlak,  1974),  characters i tics  of  the 
actors  being  judged  (Flapan,  1968;  Irwin  and  Moore,  note  1;  Shaw  and 
Sulzer,  1964)  and  the  medium  by  which  the  information  is  delivered 
(Chandler  et  al . ,  1973;  Rybash  and  Roodin,  1978).  A  number  of  re- 
searchers have  been  able  to  modify  the  basis  for  moral  judgments  with 
a  variety  of  training  or  modeling  procedures  (Bandura  and  McDonald, 
1963;  Cowan  et  al . ,  1969;  Turiel ,  1966).  Data  showing  that  young 
children  can,  under   any  circumstance,  make  judgments  about  subjective 


states  of  others  is  problematic  for  a  developmental  theory  which 
posits  that  children  are  incapable  of  doing  this.  Furthermore,  it  is 
at  least  embarrassing  that  what  are  supposed  to  be  developmental 
changes  in  cognitive  ability  now  appe-r  to  be  manipulate  by  training 
or  by  contextual  features  of  the  judgment  task. 

Heider  (1958)  proposed  a  theory  in  which  some  of  these  contextual 
features  are  parameters  of  the  judgment  process  instead  of  supposedly 
irrelevant  task  variations.  Extending  Piaget,  he  proposed  that  we 
consider  a  number  of  basic  internal  and  external  (personal  and  environ- 
mental) factors  in  making  judgments  of  others'  behavior  and  that  these 
criteria  can  be  meaningfully  ranked  by  the  degree  to  which  the  criteria 
center  on  the  actor's  internal  states  as  opposed  to  attributes  of  the 
environment.  Heider  also  suggested  that  there  is  a  developmental  pro- 
gression in  the  way  children  come  to  take  these  factors  into  account 
in  making  judgments. 

Heider  described  five  levels  of  development  in  making  attributions 
of  responsibility  for  some  effect  (Shaw  and  Sulzer,  1964).  At  Level  1, 
Global  Association,  the  person  may  be  held  responsible  for  any  effect 
he  or  she  is  connected  with  in  any  way,  without  requiring  direct 
causality.  For  example,  a  person  may  be  held  responsible  for  actions 
committed  by  one's  friends  or  countrymen.  At  the  level  of  Extended 
Commission  one  is  held  responsible  for  any  outcome  that  was  produced 
by  one's  own  actions,  even  though  the  consequences  definitely  could 
net  have  been  foreseen.  Heider  noted  the  parallel  between  his  Level  2 
and  Piaget's  "objective  responsibility"  because  the  actor  is  judged 
according  to  what  he  or  she  does,  not  according  to  the  motives  in- 
volved. At  the  level  of  Careless  Commission  (forseeability)  an  actor 


is  held  responsible  for  any  effect  which  could  have  been  foreseen, 
even  though  the  consequences  were  not  intended.  At  Level  4,  Pur- 
posive Commission  (intentional  ity) ,  the  person  is  held  responsible 
only  for  effects  that  he  or  she  intentionally  produced.  Heider 
observed  that  this  is  what  Piaget  called  "subjective  responsibility" 
because  the  motives  of  the  actor  are  the  central  concern.  In  the  final 
level,  Justified  Commission,  environmental  forces  become  ascendent 
once  again,  in  that  responsibility  for  an  action  is  at  least  partly 
shared  by  a  coercive  environment.  At  this  level  a  person  is  held  only 
partly  responsible  for  outcomes  that  were  intentionally  produced  if 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  most  persons  would  have  felt  and  acted 
in  the  same  way.  Thus,  Heider  explicitly  focused  on  intentional ity  as 
a  key  element  in  moral  judgment.  Attributions  at  lower  levels  hold  a 
person  responsible  even  for  unintended  effects  while  higher  level 
judgments  hold  a  person  responsible  only  for  effects  that  were  actually 

intended. 

Shaw  and  Sulzer  (1964)  described  Heider's  levels  as  qualitatively 
different  forms  of  attribution  in  that  they  are  "different  ways  of 
taking  into  account  the  several  variables  in  the  total  situation" 
(p.  40).  They  suggested,  following  Heider,  that  children  base  judg- 
ments of  morality  or  responsibility  on  different  standards  or  criteria 
than  do  adults.  They  reasoned  that  if  children  are  less  differentiated 
than  adults  with  respect  to  attribution  of  responsibility,  they 
should  show  little  variation  in  their  responsibility  attributions  de- 
pending on  information  available  about  the  actor's  intentions,  for- 
seeability  of  the  outcome,  et  cetera.  Thus,  children  should  attribute 
greater  responsibility  than  adults  at  lower  levels  and  perhaps  at  the 


Justified  Commission  level  as  well.  Adults  should  be  more  dis- 
criminating, attributing  greater  responsibility  only  under  conditions 
cf  forseeability  and  intentional ity  and  less  responsibility  under 
conditions  of  objective  responsibility.  Shaw  and  Sulzer  presented 
(second  grade)  children  and  adults  with  scenerios  representing  situa- 
tions at  the  various  levels  of  responsibility.  Both  children  and 
adults  generally  attributed  greater  responsibility  up  to  the  level  of 
Purposive  Commission  (intended  acts).  Although  adults  attributed 
greater  responsibility  at  the  three  highest  levels,  not  even  children 
attributed  much  responsibility  at  the  two  lowest  levels.  Harris 
(1977)  used  the  same  method  and  reported  a  complementary  developmental 
trend,  showing  that  young  children  attributed  more  responsibility  at 
lower  levels.  Taken  together,  these  studies  provide  some  support 
for  Heider's  description  of  developmental  trends  in  the  use  of  ob- 
jective and  subjective  information  in  responsibility  judgments.  Al- 
though adults  were  more  dependent  on  information  ebout  subjective 
knowledge  and  motives  in  attributing  responsibility  than  were  children, 
even  young  children  did  show  some  awareness  of  the  importance  of  in- 
tentions in  their  judgments.  While  these  studies  describe  quite  well, 
the  age  differences  in  assignment  of  responsibility,  they  only  per- 
mit speculation  as  to  the  explanation  for  these  observed  differences. 
Children's  evaluations  of  others  necessarily  reflect  both  their 
understanding  of  others'  actions  and  the  evaluative  criteria  they 
consider  to  be  relevant  in  making  the  evaluation.  Even  if  children 
can  and  do  make  subjective  inferences  about  others,  their  moral  judg- 
ments will  differ  from  those  of  adults  if  the  children  do  not  think 
that  intentions  and  other  subjective  staLes  ^re   appropriate  criteria 


upon  which  to  base  moral  judgments.  That  is,  objective  moral  judg- 
ments could  result  not  only  from  the  child's  lack  of  cognitive  under- 
standing of  motives  but  also  from  the  failure  of  the  child's 
attributions  of  intentional ity  to  mediate  moral  judgments. 

Adults  have  a  fairly  clear  conception  of  what  factors  are  relevant 
considerations  in  decisions  of  goodness  or  badness.  We  do  not  usually 
hold  a  person  responsible  for  outcomes  which  he  or  she  did  not  intend 
or  could  not  have  forseen  (Heider,  1958).  Heider  has  suggested  that 
our  conceptions  specify  which  information  should  be  sought  in  the  sit- 
uation and  used  in  rendering  a  judgment  (see  Kelley,  1971).  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  child  has  a  different  conception  of  naughtiness. 
The  child  may  perceive  naughtiness  to  be  more  objectively-based  than 
do  adults.  There  are  several  possible  reasons  for  this.  It  is  possible 
that  for  the  child  naughtiness  and  punishment  may  be  more  reliably  con- 
tingent on  behaviors  or  outcomes  than  on  intentions.  It  may  hap, 
that  the  child  is  sometimes  punished  or  labeled  "bad"  when  the  child's 
intentions  were  actually  good.  The  young  child  is  constrained  by 
limited  verbal  ability  and  may  have  difficulty  communicating  sophis- 
ticated motives  to  the  parents.  The  adult  may  perceive  an  action 
sequence  as  causally  connected  and  organized  by  the  child's  intentions 
when  the  child  may  not  perceive  intentional ity  in  the  sequence  at  all. 
For  these  reasons,  the  child  may  actually  acquire  different  criteria 
for  naughtiness,  responsibility,  praise,  and  blame.  The  child  may  be 
capable  of  inferring  the  intentions  of  another  and  may  do  so,  yet 
may  net  realize  that  one  should  consider  these  in  making  moral  judg- 
ments. The  child  may  possess  information  about  others'  subjective 
states,  yet  not.  use  it. 
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Flavell  and  others  (Corsirti,  Pick,  and  Flavell,  1968;  Flavell, 
Beach,  and  Chinsky,  1966;  Kendler,  1963;  Moely,  Olson,  Halwes,  and 
Flavell,  1969;  Reese,  1963)  have  discussed  a  similar  issue  in  the 
study  of  verbally  mediated  recall  tasks.  These  authors  argued  that 
one  should  consider  at  least  two  separate  developmental  hypotheses, 
production  and  mediational  deficiencies,  in  addition  to  a  basic  lack  of 
cognitive  ability  to  account  for  the  differences  in  performance  be- 
tween children  and  adults.  They  give  attention  to  the  possibility  that 
the  relation  between  the  child's  linguistic  and  nonlinguistic  behavior 
undergoes  important  (qualitative)  changes  in  childhood.  They  dis- 
tinguish two  distinct  developmental  hypotheses  which  are  not  logically 
dependent  on  each  other.  The  production  deficiency  hypothesis  alleges 
that  young  children  do  not  produce  the  relevant  mediators  and  this 
explains  the  lack  of  reliance  on  these  mediators  in  their  behavior. 
While  the  child  "knows"  the  relevant  words  and  can  produce  them  in  some 
situations,  a  particular  situation  fails  to  elicit  them.  The  child 
does  not  produce  the  relevant  mediators  in  some  situations  which  call 
for  them  (according  to  adult  standards).  The  mediational  deficiency 
hypothesis,  alternatively,  asserts  that  younger  children  do  spontan- 
eously produce  the  appropriate  mediators  in  a  situation,  just  as  older 
children  do,  but  that  these  potential  mediators  fail  to  mediate  the 
child's  overt  behavior  as  they  should.  According  to  the  mediational 
deficiency  hypothesis,  there  is  a  period  during  which  the  child  tends 
not  to  regulate  or  mediate  overt  behavior  verbally  (in  this  case,  by 
verbally  rchersing  stimulus  names  or  categories),  despite  the  child's 
ability  to  understand  and  correctly  use  the  words  that  could  serve  as 
would-be  mediators.  A  strict,  interpretation  of  the  mediational 
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deficiency  hypothesis  posits  that,  should  the  child  attempt  to  in- 
voke these  skills,  they  would  not  effectively  influence  or  mediate 
task  performance.  Thus,  the  mediators  may  occur  when  they  "ought"  to, 
but  they  do  not  mediate  behavior  as  they  ought  to. 

Flavell  et  al .  (1966)  found  that  younger  children  did  not  spon- 
taneously verbally  rehearse  stimulus  names  in  a  nonverbal  serial  recall 
task  when  such  a  strategy  would  have  facilitated  later  recall  of  the 
stimuli.  Thus,  the  children  failed  to  produce  the  mediator,  in  this 
case,  verbal  rehearsal,  that  would  have  aided  recall.  Neither  did 
younger  children  spontaneously  arrange  a  series  of  pictures  of  categor- 
ized objects  into  groups  whereas  older  children  did  (Moely  et  al . ,  1969) 
However,  when  the  younger  children  were  given  assistance  in  arranging 
the  pictures  into  groups,'  they  were  clearly  able  to  categorize  and  use 
these  categories  as  mediators  in  their  recall  of  the  pictures  (as 
measured  by  an  increase  in  subsequent  recall). 

Similar  considerations  may  be  important  in  explaining  children's 
moral  judgments.  It  is  possible  that  even  after  a  child  becomes 
capable  of  producing  the  relevant  mediators,  they  may  not  be  produced 
in  some  situations  that  adult  standards  would  deem  appropriate.  That 
is,  although  the  child  may  be  capable  of  making  inferences  about  the 
motives,  intentions,  or  plans  of  others,  the  child  may  not  actually 
make  such  inferences  in  the  moral  judgment  situations  we  have  used  to 
test  them.  The  young  child  may  fail  to  produce  subjective  inferences 
in  these  situations.  Alternatively,  young  children  may  make  appro- 
priate inferences  about  others'  intentions  but  may  not  consider  them 
in  making  moral  judgments.  That  is,  intentions  and  other  subjective 
information  may  not  mediate  children's  moral  judgments.  For  some 
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reason,  they  are  not  considered  a  relevant  criterion  upon  which  to 
base  moral  judgments. 

Some  evidence  supports  a  mediational  deficiency  hypothesis  re- 
garding moral  judgments.  Armsby  (1971)  reported  that  young  children 
were  able  to  correctly  judge  another's  intentions,  yet  failed  to  make 
autonomous- level  judgments  in  moral  judgment  tasks.  It  was  not  clear, 
however,  whether  the  tasks  that  were  used  to  measure  awareness  of 
intentional ity  and  moral  judgment  were  actually  comparable.  Thus,  it 
was  not  possible  to  tell  whether  children  did  actually  infer  the  in- 
tentions of  the  story  characters.  Imamoglu  (1975)  found  that  although 
5-year-olds  did  not  give  much  weight  to  intentions  when  evaluating  acts, 
they  gave  considerably  more  weight  to  intentions  when  asked  to  make 
judgments  of  like  or  dislike  for  the  actors.  She  interpreted  this  as 
implying  that  being  aware  of  intentions  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
weighting  them  more  heavily  than  consequences  in  one's  judgments. 

Farnill  (1974)  suspected  that  children  might  employ  different 
criteria  for  different  kinds  of  judgments  an:d  thus  the  extent  to  which 
children's  evaluations  would  reflect  considerations  of  others  would 
vary.  He  argued  that  because  children  may  be  especially  socialized  in 
outcome-based  moral  judgments  (Costanzo,  et  al . ,  1973),  particularly 
when  outcomes  are  negative,  children  may  believe  that  the  appropriate 
criteria  for  making  moral  judgments  are  relevant  situational  norms.  If 
so,  when  children's  moral  judgments  are  solicited  by  adults,  their 
responses  are  more  reflective  of  their  understanding  of  norms  than  of 
their  ability  to  grasp  and  utilize  intention  information.  Farnill 
compared  good/bad  judgments  made  by  boys  who  were  prompted  to  adopt 
the  usual  moral  judgment  set  to  judgments  made  by  boys  who  were 
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promoted  to  adopt  a  set  concentrating  on  the  actor's  willingness  and 
ability  to  cooperate.  He  found  that  the  use  of  information  about  the 
intentions  of  others  did  vary  with  the  social  judgment  set  young 
judges  were  'Induced  to  take.  Subjects  in  the  cooperative  set  used  in- 
tentions to  a  greater  degree  than  those  given  the  moral  judgment  set. 
Farnill  suggested  that  when  taking  a  cooperative  set  children  are  free 
to  adopt  whatever  bases  of  moral  judgment  that  are  propitious  to  the 
attainment  of  their  personal  goals,  whereas  by  comparison  a  moral  judg- 
ment set  may  inhibit  consideration  of  intentions.  Although  this  study 
was  hampered  by  some  of  the  same  difficulties  of  the  Piagetian  proce- 
dure (intent  was  confounded  with  consequences),  the  results  suggest 
that  the  findings  of  research  on  the  development  of  children's  use  of 
intentions  in  moral  judgment  may  not  be  generally  applicable  across 
all  types  of  judgments.  This  is  consistent  with  other  evidence 
showing  that  children's  judgments  of  kindness  (Baldwin  and  Baldwin, 
1970)  and  liking  (Imamoglu,  1975)  reflected  the  actor's  intentions  at 
an  earlier  age  and  lying  (Sedlak,  et  al . ,  note  2)  at  a  later  age  than 
did  their  moral  judgments. 

Bearison  and  Isaacs  (1975)  claimed  to  have  supported  a  production 
deficiency  hypothesis,  a  failure  to  spontaneously  make  subjective  in- 
ferences about  others,  in  children's  moral  judgments.  These  authors 
attempted  to  test  whether  children  fail  to  infer  the  intention  behind 
the  act  or  whether  for  some  (unspecified)  reason  their  knowledge  of 
the  actor's  intentions  does  not  mediate  their  moral  judgment. 
Children  between  the  ages  of  6  1/2  and  7  1/2  were  presented  with  four 
pairs  of  moral  judgment  stories.  Two  of  the  pairs  (baseline)  were  of 
the  standard  Piagetian  type,  while  the  other  two  varied  according  to 
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three  treatment  conditions.  In  one  condition  (intention  explicit) 
the  intentions  of  the  story  characters  were  made  explicit  by  including 
a  line  in  the  story  that  expressly  stated  the  intentions  of  the  actor 
(e.g.  "The  first  boy  did  not  want  the  food  to  spoil.").  In  a  second 
condition  (intention  asked),  the  intentions  of  the  actor  were  not 
explicitly  stated  but  following  the  presentation  of  each  pair  of 
stories  subjects  were  asked  if  each  of  the  characters  "meant  to  do  a 
bad  thing."  The  purpose  of  this  probe  was  to  direct  the  subject  to 
consider  the  characters'  intentions  without  explicitly  stating  those 
intentions.  A  third  (control)  condition  was  similar  to  the  baseline 
procedure.  Results  supported  the  existence  of  a  production  deficiency 
as  opposed  to  a  mediational  deficiency.  That  is,  although  the  children 
were  reported  not  to  have  spontaneously  inferred  the  intentions  of 
others,  they  were  capable  of  making  such  inferences  when  prompted  to  do 
so  and  this  knowledge  mediated  their  moral  judgments.  Bearison  and 
Isaacs  also  reported  that  directing  children  to  consider  others'  in- 
tentions is  as  effective  a  technique  for  promoting  autonomous  moral 
judgments  as  actually  explicitly  telling  children  the  intentions  of 
another.  Thus,  it  is  argued  that  young  children  (between  6  1/2  and 
7  1/2)  do  not  spontaneously  infer  the  intentions  of  another  but  can  do 
so  when  asked.  When  children  do  produce  intentional ity  information, 
it  mediates  their  moral  judgments.  Therefore,  these  results  suggest 
that  children  do  not  use  intentions  as  mediators  of  moral  judgments 
because  they  do  not  spontaneously  represent  intentions  cognitively. 
Methodological  difficulties  make  the  results  of  this  study  in- 
conclusive. Bearison  and  Isaavs1  stories  were  similar  in  both  form 
and  content  to  Piaget's  and,  like  his,  they  confounded  intentions 
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with  consequences.  Children  were  asked  to  compare  two  actors  and 
choose  the  naughtiest.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  any  state- 
ments about  the  extent  to  which  intentions  were  considered.  The 
children's  responses  were  scored  dichotomously  as  either  heteronomous 
or  autonomous.  As  noted  earlier  (Chandler,  et  al . ,  1973)  an  either/ 
or  response  dimension  that  permits  only  a  judgment  of  which  child  was 
most  naughty  is  poorly  suited  for  determining  the  relative  contribu- 
tion of  consequences  and  intentions  in  moral  judgments.  Since 
Been* son  and  Isaacs  looked  for  a  change  in  the  children's  responses 
between  a  control  and  a  treatment  phase,  it  is  hard  to  interpret  a 
change  or  lack  of  change.  A  change  to  autonomous  judgments  could 
represent  either  a  very   small  or  a  very  large  change  in  the  bases  for 
moral  judgments. 

Curiously,  Bearison  and  Isaacs  apparently  never  asked  the  children 
to  actually  rate  the  actor's  intentions.  Participants  were  asked  to 
consider  whether  the  actor  had  "meant  to  do  a  bad  thing,"  but  the  pur- 
pose of  this  prompt  was  to  direct  subjects  to  consider  the  actor's  in- 
tentions, so  apparently  no  data  on  this  judgment  were  collected. 
While  this  is  surprising,  it  is  not  unusual,  for  of  the  many  studies 
that  have  attempted  to  infer  the  basis  for  developmental  differences 
in  moral  judgment,  few  have  actually  assessed  children's  attributions 
about  the  intentions  of  the  actor.  With  few  exceptions  (Berndt  and 
Berndt,  1975;  Sedlak,  et  al . ,  note  2),  the  intentions  of  the  actor  have 
been  experimentally  varied  and  if  a  child  failed  to  base  moral  judg- 
ments on  those  manipulated  intentions  it  was  inferred  that  the  child 
did  not  possess  information  about  the  intentions  of  the  actor.  That  is, 
the  basis  for  the  subject's  judgment  has  usually  been  inferred  from  the 
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judgment  itself.  Although  some  studies  have  attempted  to  elicit 
spontaneous  verbal  explanations  for  judgments  from  children  (Breznitz 
and  Kugelmass,  1967;  King,  1971,  Piaget,  1932;  Whiteman,  Brook,  and 
Gordon,  1974)  most  have  not  clearly  assessed  the  young  subjects'  judg- 
ments about  the  actor's  intentions,  that  is,  whether  they  believed 
that  the  actor  acted  intentionally.  Since  it  has  been  shown  (Baldwin 
and  Baldwin,  1970;  Breznitz  and  Kugelmass,  1967)  in  similar  areas  that 
young  children  may  be  able  to  use  intention  in  interpersonal  evalua- 
tion but  be  unable  to  articulate  its  use,  children  in  these  studies 
may  appear  to  be  more  objective  than  they  actually  are. 

One  study  that  actually  assessed  children's  attributions  of  in- 
tentional ity  has  been  reported  by  Berndt  and  Berr.dt  (1975).  They  noted 
that  the  term  "intention"  is  often  used  to  refer  to  two  separate  con- 
cepts. It  may  refer  to  the  intentional ity  of  the  act,  whether  it  was 
intended  or  accidental.  It  may  also  refer  to  the  motive  of  the  actor, 
or  the  reason  for  the  action.  Berndt  and  Berndt  argued  that  most 
previous  studies  have  confounded  motive  with  intentional ity,  good 
motives  being  associated  with  accidental  damage  and  bad  motives  with 
intentional  damage.  They  manipulated  motives  and  intentional ity  and 
asked  children  to  make  a  judgment  of  intentional ity  (whether  the  actor 
had  injured  the  victim  "on  purpose").  While  the  understanding  of 
motives  (as  compared  to  the  "ideal"  mature  response)  was  generally 
better  for  older  than  for  younger  children,  all  children  could  dis- 
tinguish intentional  from  unintentional  behavior.  The  lesser  under- 
standing of  motives  by  young  children  was  they  result  of  their 
difficulty  in  understanding  distant,  more  obscure  motives.  Motives 
(good  versus  bad  intentions)  affected  children's  moral  judgments  at 
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all  ages  but  differences  in  intention  (accidental  versus  intentional 
consequences)  did  not  affect  the  evaluations  of  the  youngest  children. 
Five-year-old  children  understood  both  the  concept  of  motive  as  a  reasor 
for  acting  and  the  accidental -intentional  distinction  but  when  making 
a  moral  evaluation,  they  considered  motives  but  not  intentional ity. 
However,  Berndt  and  Berndt  did  not  succee  in  orthogonally  varying 
motive  and  intentional ity.  Accidental  actions  appeared  only  in  connec- 
tion with  good  or  harmless  motives.  Furthermore,  all  of  these  data 
were  derived  from  verbal  statements  elicited  from  children  and  scored 
as  either  correct  or  incorrect  (or  good,  bad,  neither  in  the  case  of 
moral  judgments).  It  is  possible,  thus,  that  this  may  be  a  less  sen- 
sitive test  of  children's  use  of  intentional ity  as  a  mediator  of  moral 
judgments  than  might  be  constructed. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


Previous  studies  of  young  children's  attributions  of  responsibility 
or  naughtiness  provide  strong  evidence  that  children  are  more  likely 
than  adults  to  base  their  judgments  on  the  objective  features  of  the 
situation  rather  then  the  subjective  states  of  the  actors  involved. 
However,  evidence  also  indicates  that  children  as  young  as  3  years  of 
age  may  be  capable  of  inferring  internal  states  such  as  intentions 
under  some  circumstances.  The  preceding  review  has  suggested  some 
specific  features  of  the  testing  materials  and  procedures  frequently 
used  in  studies  of  children's  judgments  that  may  elicit  more  ob- 
jectively based  judgments  from  young  children.  For  example,  when  the 
situation  is  familiar,  simple,  and  similar  children  may  make  in- 
ferences about  subjective  factors  and  may  base  moral  judgments  upon 
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these  inferences.  When  the  child  is  instructed  to  consider  inten- 
tions, moral  judgments  may  rely  more  heavily  on  the  actor's  intentions. 
When  the  child  is  required  to  make  judgments  other  than  of  morality, 
intentions  may  have  relatively  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  child's 
judgments. 

Piaget  concluded  that  the  young  child  is  logically  incapable  of 
making  subjectively-based  judgments  due  to  its  egocentric  and  realistic 
attitude  which  prevents  making  inferences  about  the  subjective  states 
of  others.  That  is,  the  child  simply  has  no  cognitive  representation 
of  concepts  like  intentionality  to  interpret  the  actions  of  others  with. 
The  evidence  reviewed  here,  however,  does  not  support  this  conclusion 
since  even  young  children  appear  to  be  capable  of  inferring  internal 
states  or  others.  Since  the  ability  of  young  children  to  make  sub- 
jective inferences  has  been  demonstrated  under  some  conditions,  the 
conclusion  that  young  children  cannot  infer  the  internal  states  of 
others  must  be  questioned.  Yet,  if  children  are  indeed  capable  of 
making  inferences  about  the  subjective  states  of  others,  why  do  we  so 
often  observe  that  young  children  make  objectively-based  judgments? 
What  is  the  explanation  for  the  apparently  discrepant  findings  that 
young  children  sometimes  appear  to  base  their  judgments  on  motives,  in- 
tentions, and  other  subjective  factors  but  often  do  not?  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  methodological  considerations  common  to  many  experi- 
mental studies  of  children's  moral  judgments  may  be  a  major  contrib- 
uting factor  to  findings  that  children  make  objective  moral  and  respon- 
sibility judgments.  However,  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
young  child's  ability  to  make  subjective  inferences  may  not  invariably 
lead  to  the  child's  production  of  that  inference  or  to  the  child's  use 
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of  that  inference  as  a  mediator  of  moral  judgments.     If  we  regard  the 
child's  ability  a?  only  a  prerequisite  condition  for  the  mediation 
of  judgments  by  others'   subjective  states,  at  least  two  other  explana- 
tions for  the  observed  phenomenon  may  be  suggested:     (1)  the  child's 
actual  spontaneous  production  of  subjective  inferences  when  it  is 
appropriate  to  do  so  and  (2)  the  child's  use  of  information  about 
the  internal  states  of  others  as  mediators  of  moral   and  responsibility 
judgments. 
A  Reconceptualization  of  the  Problem 

One  commonality  among  many  previous  investigations  of  attributions 
of  responsibility  and  moral  judgment  is  the  focus  on  essentially 
the  same  type  of  dependent  variable.     In  many  cases  the  child's  judg- 
ment of  responsibility  ("something  we  might  praise  or  blame  another 
person  for")  or  naughtiness  is  used  to  infer  whether  the  child  has 
made  inferences  about  intentions  or  other  subjective  states  of  the 
actor(s)  being  judged.     If  the  child's  judgments  covary  with  the  man- 
ipulated motives  of  the  actor,  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  has  made 
inferences  about  these  motives,  while  if  the  child's  mora"!  judgments 
do  not  covary  with  the  actor's  motives,  it  is  often  assumed  that  the 
child  has  failed  to  infer  relevant  subjective  motives  of  the  actor. 
However,  this  overall  moral  or  responsibility  judgment  is  in  fact  a 
final  judgment  in  a  process  having  several  necessary  components.     If 
children  do  attribute  personal   responsibility,  do  make  morel  judg- 
ments in  the  same  way  adults  do,  then  using  this  final  attribution  as 
the  dependent  variable  is  reasonable.     We  assume  that  the  child  con- 
siders basically  the  same  data  and  reaches  similar  conclusions  about. 
the  data  if  the  ultimate  judgment  about  the  total  data  configuration 
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is  the  same.  However,  v/e  find  that  children  and  adults  do  differ  in 
their  (final)  morality  and  responsibility  judgments.  Research  reports 
that  children  tend  to  base  their  judgments  on  more  objective,  observ- 
able feature^  of  the  environment,  ignoring  subjective  states  of  the 
actors  involved.  A  few  studies  indicate,  though,  that  children  may 
base  their  judgments  on  the  subjective  states  of  others  under  some 
circumstances.  Since  these  final  judgments  differ  we  may  suspect 
that  some  intermediate  step  or  antecedent  event  which  either  happened 
differently  or  failed  to  occur  at  some  age  was  influential  in  pro- 
ducing this  difference. 

Fiavell  and  his  colleagues  have  suggested  that,  while  a  child 
might  be  capable  of  making  a  response,  the  child  may  fail  to  spon- 
taneously produce  it.  Or,  the  child  may  produce  a  response  that  fails 
to  mediate  subsequent  behavior.  In  a  production  deficiency  the  child 
is  alleged  not  to  produce  the  relevant  mediators  at  all.  While-  the 
child  knows  the  relevant  concepts  and  can  produce  them  in  some  sit- 
uations, they  are  not  produced  in  certain  situations.  In  a  media- 
tional  deficiency  the  child  tends  not  to  use  a  would-be  mediator 
even  though  the  child  can  understand  and  correctly  use  the  mediating 
concepts.  Potential  mediators  fail  to  mediate  the  child's  behavior 
as  they  should. 

With  respect  to  moral  judgment,  few  have  distinguished  between 
the  production  of  subjective  inferences  about  others  and  subsequent 
use  of  these  inferences  as  mediators  or  moral  judgments.  Rather,  as 
noted  earlier,  many  have  concluded  from  children's  objectively-based 
moral  judgments  that  children  are  incapable  of,  or  at  least  do  not 
produce  subjective  inferences.  However,  few  investigators  have  attempted 
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to  actually  determine  whether  the  children  do,  in  fact,  produce  sub- 
jective inferences.  Armsby  (1971)  reported  that,  children  were  capable 
of  correctly  inferring  another's  intentions  as  young  as  6  years  of  age, 
yet  failed  to  make  autonomous  moral  judgments  in  a  subsequent  moral 
judgment  task.  He  suggested  a  mediational  deficiency  in  young  children 
because,  while  they  were  capable  of  making  the  inferences,  such  infer- 
ences apparently  did  not  mediate  their  moral  judgments.  However, 
because  the  tasks  Armsby  used  to  measure  the  children's  ability  to 
infer  intentions  and  the  tasks  used  to  assess  moral  judgments  were 
not  comparable,  one  cannot  determine  whether  the  children  were  actually 
inferring  the  intentions  of  the  actors  in  the  moral  judgment  situations. 
Bearison  and  Isaacs  (1975)  attempted  to  explicitly  test  whether  a  pro- 
duction deficiency  or  a  mediational  deficiency  hypothesis  best  explains 
why  children  appear  to  base  moral  judgments  on  objective,  observable 
information.  They  reported  results  which  appear  to  support  the 
existence  of  a  production  as  opposed  to  a  mediational  deficiency. 
They  suggested  that  children  did  not  spontaneously  infer  another's 
intentions,  but  were  capable  of  doing  so  when  prompted,  and  their 
knowledge  of  another's  intentions  then  mediated  their  moral  judgments. 
However,  Bearison  and  Isaacs  failed  to  provide  any  direct  evidence 
as  to  what  inferences  about  the  story  character's  intentions  the 
children  actually  made.  These  researchers,  like  others,  relied  on 
the  children's  moral  judgments  to  infer  whether  the  children  did 
or  did  not  make  inferences  about  the  intentions  of  the  actors.  A 
clear  and  unambiguous  test  of  production  versus  mediational  deficiencies 
as  explanations  of  children's  objectively-based  moral  judgments  has 
yet  to  be  reported. 
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Flavell  et  al .  (1966)  have  described  the  ideal  experimental 
conditions  for  testing  production  deficiency  and  mediational  de- 
ficiency hypotheses.  These  are  outlined  and  commented  upon  briefly 
below. 

Eli  citation.  The  task  should  be  one  in  which  most  mature  sub- 
jects would  more  or  less  naturally  adopt  a  mediational  approach  in 
dealing  with  the  task.  One  way  in  which  this  can  be  determined  is  by 
using  the  judgments  of  a  mature  group  of  subjects  as  a  standard 
against  which  other  judgments  can  be  compared. 

Mediation.  One  should  be  able  to  distinguish  mediated  from  non- 
mediated  overt  responses  on  the  task.  Ideally,  this  should  be  deter- 
mined for  each  individual  response,  rather  than  simply  for  the  overall 
pattern  of  responses. 

Production.  One  should  have  some  procedure  for  determining 
whether  a  subject  actually  produced  the  potential  mediating  response. 
One  might  accomplish  this  by  assessing  the  production  of  such  a  re- 
sponse or  by  including  an  experimental  condition  in  which  subjects 
are  instructed  to  make  the  response  at  the  appropriate  time  and  in 
which  such  production  of  the  mediating  response  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. In  testing  for  a  production  deficiency,  spontaneous  produc- 
tion versus  nonproduction  of  the  would-be  mediator  constitutes  the 
dependent  variable. 

Competence.  One  muse  be  sure  that  all  subjects  have  the  same 
receptive  and  productive  command  of  the  words  and  concepts  in  question. 
That  is,  the  experimenter  should  be  able  to  provide  evidence  that  all 
subjects  can  use  and  interpret  the  concepts  in  approximately  the  same 
way. 
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Havel  1  et  al .  propose  that  when  these  four  conditions  are  met, 
a  mediational  deficiency  can  be  tested  by  examining  only  those  task 
responses  for  which  there  was  the  requisite  production  of  potential 
mediating  responses.  The  hypothesis  is  confirmed  if  older  subjects 
show  more  responses  judged  to  be  mediated  than  younger  subjects  do. 
A  production  deficiency  is  indicated  if  older  subjects  produce  the 
potential  mediator  on  a  greater  number  of  the  appropriate  occasions 
than  do  younger  subjects. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were,  thus,  to  establish  optimal 
conditions  for  investigating  the  effects  of  intention  on  children's 
and  adult's  judgments.  Prompts  were  used  in  an  attempt  to  focus 
children  on  the  intentions  of  the  actor.  If  children  do  not  normally 
make  judgments  about  the  intentions  of  the  actor  but  are  capable  of 
doing  so,  then  instructing  them  to  do  so  should  reveal  a  change  in 
judgments  of  intentional ity.  Two  types  of  prompts  were  used.  One 
prompt  (before  story)  instructed  the  child  prior  to  observing  the 
action  to  think  about  the  intentions  of  the  actor.  It  was  reasoned 
that  providing  children  with  a  plan  for  processing  the  information 
about  to  be  received  might  encourage  children  to  encode  information 
in  terms  of  intentions  (Picek,  Sherman  ait  Shiffrin,  1975).  Plans 
have  been  shown  to  effectively  improve  children's  task  behaviors 
(Mischel  and  Patterson,  1976;  Patterson  and  Mischel,  1975,  1976)  and 
have  been  shown  to  be  significantly  more  developed  and  efficient  in 
older  than  in  younger  children  (Collins,  Berndt  and  Hess,  1974; 
Cosgrove  and  Patterson,  1977).  A  second  type  of  prompt  (before  AR) 
occurred  immediately  after  the  participants  had  viewed  the  action  but 
before  any  judgments  were  made.  This  prempt  should  be  ineffective  in 
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influencing  the  child's  encoding  of  information  in  terms  of  inten- 
tionality  but  may  direct  the  child  to  consider  intentional ity  informa- 
tion that  has  already  been  received  and  stored  in  memory  (if,  indeed, 
it  has).  This  prompt  is  quite  similar  to  the  prompt  used  by  Bearison 
and  Isaacs  (1975).  Each  subject  either  received  one  of  the  above 
prompts  or  received  no  prompt  (after  AR) . 

This  study  directly  assessed  children's  attributions  about  the 
actor's  intentions.  This  procedure  allowed  a  determination  tc  be 
made  regarding  whether  young  children  make  different  inferences  than 
do  adults  about  an  actor's  intentions  or  whether  inferences  about  in- 
tentionality  have  a  different  relation  to  subsequent  moral  judgments 
and  attributions  of  responsibility  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Finally,  this  study  investigated  both  moral  judgments  and  attribu- 
tions of  responsibility.  Since  both  judgments  have  been  hypothesized 
to  rest  on  inferences  about  an  actor's  intentions,  both  may  be  useful 
indices  of  developmental  changes  in  inference  and  judgment  processes. 
What  is  the  relation  between  attributions  of  responsibility  and  mora! 
judgments  and  does  this  relation  differ  in  children  as  compared  to 
adults?  Furthermore,  are  each  of  these  judgments  similarly  affected- 
by  subjective  information  (the  intentions  of  the  actor)  and  objective 
factors  (consequences  of  the  action)  in  the  situation? 

Children  of  two  age  groups  were  selected  for  testing.  One  group 
of  very  young  children  who  were  below  the  age  (about  7  years  old) 
usually  suggested  for  the  onset  of  the  shift  from  objective  to  sub- 
jective judgments  was  chosen.  It  was  expected  that  these  very  young 
children  would  typically  give  objectively-based  moral  judgments  and 
thus  should  be  appropriate  for  testing  capability,  production,  and 
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mediational  deficiency  explanations.  A  second  group  of  children  was 
selected  to  be  just  above  the  age  (about  9  years  old)  usually  sug- 
gested for  the  consolidation  of  the  developmental  change.  Finally,  a 
group  of  adults  served  as  a  comparison  group  which  may  be  considered 
to  represent  "ideal"  or  "mature"  responses. 

This  research  design  does  fulfill  the  requirements  suggested  by 
Flavell  et  al .  (1966)  for  testing  production  and  mediational  defi- 
ciency hypotheses.  The  use  of  a  group  of  adult  subjects  provides  a 
comparison  group  which  can  be  used  to  determine  the  approach  that  a 
mature  subject  would  take  to  the  problem  (el i citation) .  The  relation 
between  the  participants'  judgments  of  intentionality  and  their  sub- 
sequent moral  judgments  and  attributions  of  responsibility  reveals 
whether  judgments  of  intention  mediate  judgments  of  responsibility  or 
goodness.  The  production  of  the  mediator  can  be  determined  by  as- 
sessing each  participant's  attributions  about  the  intentions  of  the 
actor  in  the  story.  Intentionality  is  assessed  quantitatively  (a  5- 
point  rating).  This  should  be  a  more  sensitive  test  of  subjects' 
beliefs  about  an  actor's  intentions  than  has  been  used  to  date.  In 
some  conditions  of  this  study,  subjects'  production  of  the  mediating 
response  will  be  encouraged  by  asking  them  to  consider  the  intentions 
of  the  actor.  Thus,  if  young  children  do  not  spontaneously  make  this 
inference  but  are  capable  of  doing  so  when  asked,  a  comparison  between 
prompt  and  no  prompt  conditions  will  show  differences  in  intentionality 
judgments.  Further,  it  will  be  possible  to  test  whether  this  elicited 
mediating  response  does  indeed  mediate  subsequent  moral  judgments. 
It  will  be  insured  that  all  subjects  understand  the  tesing  procedures 
and  materials  in  the  same  way  (competence)  by  pretesting,  by 
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instructing  subjects  in  how  to  use  the  materials  and  by  carefully 
defining  all  critical  terms. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  EXPERIMENT 
Subjects 


Subjects  were  72  kindergarten  and  11   fourth  grade  students  from  an 
elementary  school  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  Kindergarten  children  ranged 
in  age  from  63  months  to  86  months,  with  a  mean  age  of  71  months  (5  years, 
11  months)  and  fourth  grade  children  ranged  from  106  to  125  months,  with  a 
mean  age  of  116  months  (9  years,  8  months)*.  Seventy-two  adults  par- 
ticipated for  partial  fulfillment  of  a  laboratory  requirement  in  Intro- 
ductory Psychology  at  the'  University  of  Florida.  Half  of  the  subjects 
at  each  age  were  female.  Subjects  at  each  age  were  rmtched  for  socio- 
economic status,  as  measured  by  the  father's  occupation  scored  on  the 
Hollingshead  Occupation  Index  (X"  =  5.0).  Subjects  at  the  younger  two 
ages  were  matched  for  IQ  as  measured  by  the  Otis  Lennon  Mental  Abilities 
Test  (kindergarten)  and  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (fourth  grade). 
IQ  scores  were  not  available  for  adults.  Black  subjects  who  participated 
(ten  kindergarten,  eight  fourth  grade,  seven  adult)  were  randomly  assigned 
to  cells  of  the  design  with  the  stipulation  that  only  one  black  could 
appear  in  each  cell.  Approximately  half  the  blacks  at  each  age  were  female. 
Design 

Subjects  here  randomly  assigned  to  the  experimental  conditions  of 
a  3  (age)  x  3  (prompt  position)  x  2  (intentional ity)  x  2  (consequences) 
x  2  (sex  of  subject)  design.  That  is,  each  subject  received  one  type 
of  prompt  (before  story,  before  AR/MJ,  after  AR/MJ  or  control)  and  one 
intent-  (intentional,  accidental)  consequence  (good,  bad)  combination. 
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Stimulus  Materials 

Four  different  videotaped  episodes  were  prepared  (one  for  each  inten- 
tion-consequence combination)  by  adding  different  endings  to  a  standard  . 
stem.  In  each  episode  a  young  girl  (7  1/2  years  of  age)  was  shown  sitting 
in  her  coat  and  hat,  waiting  for  her  mother  who  bustled  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  obviously  delaying  the  two  from  departing.  Intentional  episodes 
showed  the  little  girl  walking  over  to  a  table,  picking  up  a  clock,  and 
banging  it  forcefully  on  the  table  five  times.  The  action  resulted  in 
the  clock  either  getting  fixed  (good  consequences)  or  broken  (bad  con- 
sequences). In  intentional  episodes,  the  little  girl  stated  aloud  her 
intentions  ("That  always  works  to  get  this 'funny  clock  running!  Hal  Ha!" 
or  "Ha!  Ha!  I  sure  did  bust  this  clock  all  up'.").  In  the  accidental 
episodes,  the  child  disinterestedly  dropped  the  clock  on  the  table, 
either  breaking  it  into  pieces  or  fixing  it.  Finally,  Mother  bustled 
in,  looked  at  the  child  and  the  clock  and  reiterated  the  outcome  ("Oh, 
the  clock  is  running  again.  You  fixed  it!"  or  "Oh,  look,  you've  broken 
the  clock!").  All  scenerios  ended  with  a  neutral,  rather  expressionless 
shot  of  the  mother  and  child.  Each  episode  lasted  35  seconds.  Episodes 
were  presented  using  a  Sony  VO-1600  Videocassette  Recorder  and  were  viewed 
on  a  Sony  CVM-1710  Trinitron  Color  Monitor  using  Sony  KC-60  videocassettes, 

A  pilot  study  was  undertaken  in  a  separate  kindergarten  to  insure 
the  clarity  of  the  stories  and  testing  materials  to  the  children.  Seven 
children  viewed  each  of  the  four  final  episodes.  Each  child  was 
taught  to  use  the  (5-point  circles)  scale  and  asked  to  make  two  judg- 
ments of  each  episode:  1)  whether  the  actor  acted  intentionally  or 
accidentally  and  2)  whether  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  happened.  For 
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each  episode  all  seven  children  rated  the  actor's  intentions  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  outcome  correctly,  i.e.,  as  had  been  intended  by  the 
experimental  manipulations.  That  is,  the  children  rated  the  accidents 
as  accidental,  the  intentional  actions  as  intentional,  the  broken  clock 
as  bad,  and  the  fixed  clock  as  good.  In  every  case,  the  child's  rating 
was  either  the  most  or  second  most  extreme  response  in  the  appropriate 
direction.  Thus,  the  ratings  of  intentional  and  accidental  episodes  did 
not  overlap  at  all,  nor  did  ratings  of  episodes  with  negative  and  posi- 
tive consequences.  It  was  clear  that  the  children  were  perceiving  the 
actions  depicted  in  the  episodes  as  appropriately  intentional  or  acci- 
dental as  had  been  intended  in  the  creation  of  the  different  episodes. 
Testing  Materials 

Each  subject  made  three  judgments.  Attributions  of  intentional ity 
(AI)  v:ere  rated  on  a  5-point  item  consisting  of  five  squares  which 
increased  from  left  to  right  in  size  from  11  mm  to  61  mm  (see  Appendix 
II  for  scales).  Attribution  of  responsibility  (AR)  was  measured 
on  a  5-point  scale  consisting  of  11  mm  squares  stacked  vertically  on 
each  other  and  increasing  in  size  from  one  11  mm  square  to  five  11 
mm  squares.  Moral  judgments  (MJ)  were  made  on  a  9-point  rating 
scale  which  had  been  divided  into  two  (5-point)  halves,  with  a  neutral 
point  common  to  both.  One  half  consisted  of  faces  increasing  in 
size  from  a  small  (11  mm)  face  with  a  neutral  expression  to  larger 
(30  mm)  faces  with  a  wider  smile.  The  corresponding  bad  half  con- 
sisted of  the  small  neutral  face  with  four  (increasingly)  larger 
frowning  faces.  The  order  of  the  moral  judgment  and  attribution  of 
responsibility  questions  was  counterbalanced  within  each  of  the 
(3x3x2x2)  equal  cells.  Each  judgment  was  made  on  a  similar,  but 
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visually  unique  item  to  mimimize  confusion  among  the  rating  items. 
Procedure 

Each  child  was  taken  individually  from  the  classroom  by  an 
assistant  to  a  small,  private  activities  room  within  the  school.  Be- 
cause there  was  approximately  a  five  minute  wait,  the  child  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  by  the  assistant.  As  each  child  entered  the  ex- 
perimental room,  he  or  she  was  introduced  to  the  experimenter  (the 
author)  and  engaged  in  a  short,  standard  conversation.  E_  then  said: 

I  am  going  to  let  you  watch  a  little  story  on  TV  in  a  minute. 
I  want  to  find  out  what  you  think  about  the  story,  so  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  story,  okay?  I  want 
you  to  give  me  some  special  kinds  of  answers,  so  first  I  am 
going  to  show  you  how  to  give  me  answere  about  things,  okay? 

E  then  placed  a  practice  sheet  of  paper  containing  five  circles  which 

increased  in  size  in  front  of  the  subject.  It  was  explained  that  very 

big  circles  mean  very  much  of  something  and  very   little  circles  mean 

very  little  of  something.  Subjects  were  assisted  in  rating  small,  large, 

and  medium-sized  fish  en  the  circles.  Each  subject  was  then  asked  to 

use  the  circles  to  describe  "very   sick,"  "not  very   sick  at  all, "and 

"medium  sick."  Only  those  subjects  who  showed  correct,  unaided  use  of 

the  scale  were  allowed  to  continue.  Two  6-year  olds,  zero  10-year-olds, 

and  one  adult  subject  were  terminated  for  failure  to  use  the  ratings 

properly  and  were  subsequently  replaced  by  another  subject. 

.At  this  point,  E  presented  the  following  prepared  text  (according 

to  the  subject's  condition,  as  noted): 

Okay,  do  you  thing  you  know  how  to  use  these  to  tell  me  your 
answers?  I  have  some  more  here.  They  are  not  circles,  but  they 
are  like  the  circles  because  they  all  mean  very,   very  much  of 
something  to  very,  very   little  of  something,  too.  I  am  going 
to  let  you  answer  my  questions  with  them.  But  first,  I  am  going 
to  show  you  a  little  story  on  TV.  It's  just  short,  so  watch 
it  very  carefully,  okay?  Watch  everything  that  happens. 
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If  Before  Story.  I  want,  you  to  watch  and  decide  whether  she 
means  to  do  what  she  does',  okay?  You  decide  whether  the  little 
girl  means  to  do  it  or  whether  it  is  an  accident.  Do  you  know 
what  an  accident  is?   Okay,  you  think  about  whether  the  little 
girl  does  it  by  accident  or  on  purpose.  Now,  watch. 

All  subjects  observed  one  episode. 

If  Before  AR/MJ.  Now,  first  I  want  vol1  to  think  about  whether 
the  little  girl  meant  to  do  it  or  whether  it  was  an  accident. 
Do  you  know* what,  an  accident  is?  Okay,  did  she  do  it  on  pur-_ 
pose  or  not?  Show  me  on  here  (puts  down  AI  scale).  Up  here  if 
she  didn't  mean  to  do  it  at  all  or  down  here  if  she  meant  to 
do  it  a  whole  lot  or  somewhere  in  the  middle,  whatever  you 
think. 


Moral  Judgment.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  think  the 
little  girl  was  good  or  bad  and  tell  me  how  much.  Good  or  bad 
or  neither?  (E  waited  for  answer  and  placed  either  the  smiling 
or  frowning  faces  in  front  of  the  subject).  Tell  me  how  much. 
Down  here  if  you  think  she  was  okay,  not  good  and  not  bad  or 
up  here  if  you  think  she  was  very,  very  (good/bad)  or  in  the 
middle  for  medium  (good/bad),  whatever  you  think. 

Attribution  of  Responsibility.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how 
responsible  the  little  girl  was.  Do  you  know  what  responsible 
means?  It  means  how  much  we  might  praise  or  blame  the  little 
girl  for  what  happened.  Show  me  on  here.  Up  here  is  you  think 
we  might  praise  or  blame  her  a  whole  lot  or  down  here  for  less 
or  way  down  here  for  don't  praise  or  blame  her  at  all,  whatever 
you  think. 

If  Before  Story  or  After  AR/MJ.  Now,  I  want  you  to  think  about 
whether  the  little  girl  did  it  by  accident  or  whether  she  meant 
to  do  it.  Do  you  know  what  an  accident  is  (if  after  AR/MJ)? 
Okay,  did  she  do  it  on  purpose  or  not?  Now,  show  me  on  here 
(E  put  down  AI  scale).  Up  here  if  she  meant  to  do  it  a  whole 
lot  and  down  here  if  she  didn't  mean  to  do  it  at  all  or  some- 
where in  the  middle,  whatever  you  think. 

Finally,  in  order  to  check  that  the  subject  had  accurately  per- 
ceived the  outcomes  depicted  in  the  episode,  each  subject  was  asked 
whether  the  actor  had  fixed  or  broken  the  clock.  Subjects  who  failed 


All  subjects  did  know  what  an  accident  was.  Children  were  encouraged 
to  give  an  explanation  in  order  to  satisfy  E  that  they  did  understand 
this  concept  and  virtually  all  offered  an  acceptable  definition  or  used 
the  concept  in  one  or  more  sentences,  such  as  "An  accident  is  when  you 
drop  it  and  break  it  but  you  didn't  mean  to,"  or  "It  just  happens  and 
it's  an  accident  'cause  you  didn't  think  it  would." 
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to  answer  correctly  were  replaced  and  their  data  were  excluded  from 
the  analyses  (four  6-year-old,  zero  10-yeur-old,  zero  adult  partici- 
pants). 

Okay,  thank  you  a  lot  (child's  name).  You  can  go  back  to  your 
classroom  now.  Don't  talk  about,  it  with  the  other  kids,  okay? 
I  want  to  ask  them  myself.  Good  bye  now. 


CHAPTFR  III 
RESULTS 

Twelve  subjects  from  each  age  group,  one  from  each  cell  of  the 
design,  were  randomly  selected  (with  the  restriction  that  half  of  each 
group  were  female)  to  be  retested  three  weeks  after  the  initial  test- 
ing. Correlations  between  the  first  and  second  judgments  were  com- 
puted and  are  reported  in  Table  1.  Although  the  stability  of  these 
judgments  was  generally  quite  high,  especially  considering  the  small 
number  of  cases  on  which  these  reliability  estimates  were  computed, 
the  moral  (good-bad)  judgments  made  by  adults  were  somewhat  less  reli- 
able, as  were  responsibility  judgments  made  by  10-year-olds.  This 
indicates  that  these  particular  judgments  may  change  from  one  time  of 
testing  to  another,  therefore,  results  involving  aduibs'  moral  judg- 
ments and  10-year-old  children's  responsibility  judgments  should  be 
viewed  with  some  caution.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  (Nice- 
wander  and  Price,  1978),  that  when  the  dependent  variable  in  an  experi- 
ment has  a  low  reliability,  one  is  not  necessarily  analyzing  random 
noise,  as  is  commonly  inferred.  To  the  contrary,  the  power  of  a 
statistical  test  can  be  at  a  maximum  when  the  reliability  of  the  depen- 
dent variable  is  one  or  zero.  Thus,  power  and  reliability  are  not 
necessarily  related. 

A  3  (age)  x  3  (prompt  position)  x  2  (intentional! ly)  x  2  (con- 
spnijence)  x  2  (sex  of  subject)  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  was 
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performed  using  subjects'  three  judgments   [intentional  ity,  responsi- 
bility, and  moral   judgments)   as  dependent  variables.     Pillai's  Trace 
was  employed  as  the  multivariate  criterion  (Olson,  1976).     Since  the 
pattern  of  multivariate  results  paralleled  the  pattern  of  results 
based  on  three  separate  3x3x2x2x2  analyses  of  variance  (Table 
2)  with  fixed  effects,  only  the  results  of  the  univariate  analyses  are 
reported  below.     Discussion  of  mean  differences  is  based  on  hier- 
archical  simple  effects  tests  and  Duncan's  pairwise  comparison  proce- 
dure for  comparisons  of  means  following  significant  interactions  and 
main  effects,  respectively. 
Attribution  of  Intentional ity  (AI) 

As  expected  from  the  intentional ity  constructed  in  the  episodes, 
greater  intention  was  attributed  for  intentional   (1=  4.1)  than  for 
accidental    (I  =  1.5)  actions,  F  (1 ,  144)  =  276.12,  p_   <.05.     This  of- 
fers come  support  for  the  validity  of  the  portrayal  of  the  accidental 
and  intentional   actions  in  the  episodes.     Greater  intention  was  attrib- 
uted when  the  action  resulted  in  bad  outcomes  (I  =  2.9)   than  in  good 
outcomes   (X  =  2.6);  F  (1 ,  144)  =  5.01,  p_  <-.05.     Greater  intention  was 
attributed  by  all  subjects  who  were  prompted  before  viewing  the  action 
(X  =  3.1)  than  when  asked  either  to  consider  the  actor's  intentions 
after  viewing  the  action  but  before  making  other  judgments,  or  when 
not  reminded  about  the  actor's  intentions  (Is  =  2.5  and  2.7,  respec- 
tively); F  (2,  144)  =  5.90,  p_  <  .05.     Thus,  subjects  perceive  greater 
intention  in  an  action  when  they  are  induced  to  view  the  action  in 
terms  of  the  actor's  intentions  than  when  they  are  not. 

An  interaction  between  the  position  of  the  intentional ity  ques- 
tion and  the  consequences  of  the  action  was  obtained  such  that  when 
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askeci  to  consider  the  intentions  of  the  actor  immediately  prior  to 
answering  further  questions  about  the  episode  (before  AR/MJ)  and  when 
consequences  were  positive  subjects  attributed  less  intention  to  the 
actor  than  under  any  other  circumstances  (Table  3).  All  other  means 
were  equal  (all  simple  Fs  significant  at  £  <.05).  That  is,  less 
intention  was  attributed  to  actors  who  committed  actions  with  good 
outcomes  than  with  bad  outcomes  and  this  was  true  only  in  the  before 
AR/MJ  condition. 

No  main  effects  or  interactions  with  age  were  found  in  subjects' 
judgments  of  the  actor's  intentions.  Thus,  prompts  to  consider  the 
actor's  intentions  were  not  differentially  effective  for  children  and 
adults.  Children  made  the  same  judgments  about  an  actor's  intentions 
as  did  adults,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  had  been  prompted  to 
consider  intentions. 

Attribution  of  Responsibility 

Main  effects  of  intentionality  (F  (1 ,  144)  =  94.48,  p_  <.05), 
age  (F  (2,144)  =  60.12,  p_  <  .05)  and  consequences  (f_  (1,144)  =  8.56, 
£  <  .05)  were  observed  on  the  attribution  of  responsibility.  Subjects 
attributed  greater  responsibility  for  intentional  actions  (X  =  3.7) 
than  for  accidental  actions  (X"  =  3.0).  Six-year-old  children  attributed 
more  responsibility  overall  (X  =  4.0)  than  did  older  children  (X  =  3.4), 
who,  in  turn,  attributed  more  responsibility  than  did  adults  (X"  =  2.8). 
Thus,  younger  children  tend  to  generally  hold  an  actor  more  respon- 
sible for  all  behaviors  than  do  adults.  Finally,  all  subjects  attrib- 
uted more  responsibility  for  actions  which  resulted  in  bad  (X"  =  3.6) 
consequences  than  in  good  (X  =  3.2)  consequences. 
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Intention  interacted  with  consequences;  F  (1,  144)  =  10.23, 
P_  <  .05;  such  that  subjects  attributed  greater  responsibility  only  for 
intentional  actions  which  resulted  in  negative  consequences  (X  =  4.1). 
Less  responsibility  was  attributed  ior  intentional  actions  with  pos- 
itive consequences  (X  =  3.3)  and  for  accidental  actions  with  either 
good  (X  =  3.1)  or  bad  (X  =  3.0)  consequences.  Thus,  overall,  only 
actors  who  acted  from  a  bad  motive  (that  is,  intentionally  produced 
damage)  were  held  especially  responsible  for  their  actions  (Figure  1). 

The  position  of  the  intentionality  question  (prompt)  interacted 
with  the  sex  of  the  subject  in  the  attribution  of  responsibility,  F 
(2,  144)  =  19.18,  p_  <  .05.  Only  females  were  influenced  by  the  inten- 
tionality prompt,  attributing  more  responsibility  when  asked  after 
viewing  the  action  but  before  making  any  other  judgments  of  the  action. 

Two  clear  developmental  trends  were  found  in  the  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  another's  actions  (means  and  simple  effects  are 
shown  in  Table  5).  First,  age  interacted  with  the  consequences  of 
the  action;  F_  (2,  144)  =  13.40,  p_  <  .05;  such  that  the  youngest  sub- 
jects did  not  base  their  attributions  of  responsibility  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  action,  while  older  children  and  adults  did.  Both 
10-year-old  children  and  adults  attributed  greater  responsibility  when 
an  action  resulted  in  bad  outcomes  than  in  good  outcomes.  The  6-year- 
old  children  attributed  uniformly  high  responsibility  regardless  of 
consequences.  Six-year-old  children  attributed  greater  responsibility 
for  good  outcomes  than  either  10-year-old  children  or  adults  (Xs  = 
4.2,  3.0,  2.4,  respectively).  When  the  actor's  actions  resulted  in 
bad  consequences,  both  6-year-old  and  10-year-old  children  attributed 
greater  responsibility  then  did  adults  (Xs  =  3.9,  3.8,  3,1, 


respectively).     Thus,  it  appears  that  with  age  there  is  a  selective 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  responsibility  attributed  for  actions  un- 
der certain  circumstances  and  that  reduced  responsibility  for  actions 
with  negative  consequences  appears  later  than  reduced  responsibility 
for  positive  outcomes.     Negative  outcomes  continue  to  be  influential 
when  positive  outcomes  no  longer  are  (see  Figure  2). 

A  similar  developmental   trend  was  found  in  the  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  intentional   versus  accidental   actions,  F  (2,  144)  = 
12.40,  p_  <  .05.     Only  adult  subjects  varied  their  attributions  of 
responsibility  according  to  intentionality,  assigning  significantly 
less  responsibility  for  accidental   actions   (X  =  2.0)  than  for  inten- 
tional  actions  (X  =  3.2).     Six-year-old  children  assigned  uniformly 
high  responsibility  regardless  of  whether  the  action  was  accidental 
(X  =  3.9)  or  intentional    (I  =  4.2).     Ten-year-old  subjects  fell   in- 
termediate in  the  amount  of  responsibility  attributed,  but  did  not 
vary  their  attributions  of  responsibility  according  to  whether  the 
actions  were  accidental    (X  =  3.2)  or  intentional    [J  =  3.5;  see 
Figure  3) . 

Finally,  a  three-way  interaction  between  age,  consequences,  and 
sex  was  obtained  in  attributions  of  responsibility.     Although  this 
interaction  lacked  theoretical   import  for  this  study,  the  form  of 
the  interaction  was  such  that  while  both  sexes  generally  showed  sig- 
nificant decreases  in  the  amount  of  responsibility  attributed  as  they 
became  older,  regardless  of  consequences,  the  specific  age-related 
pattern  was  different  for  males  and  females;  F  (2,  144)  =  4.02, 
p_  <  .05.     Six-year-old  males  attributed  the  same  high  level  of  respon- 
sibility for  all   actions   (Figure  4).     However,  10-year-old  males 
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attributed,  significantly  less  responsibility  for  actions  with  good 

outcomes  (X  =  2.6)  than  for  bad  outcomes  (X  =  4.2)  and  less  than 

females  at  the  same  age  attributed  for  actions  with  good  (X  =  3.4) 

or  bad  (X  =  3.3)  outcomes.  Females  showed  this  same  tendency  to 

attribute  less  responsibility  for  good  (X  =  2.2)  than  for  bad  (X  = 

3.2)  consequences  later  (as  adults).  Adult  males  reduced  the  amount 

of  responsibility  they  attributed  for  bad  outcomes  as  adults  (X  = 

3.0)  such  that  they  fell  to  the  level  of  responsibility  attributed 

by  females  at  all  aqes  (X.      =  4.1,  X       =  ^  ?  T-  -.■■  - 

~    6-years     '  A10-years   J^>  adult  ~ 

3.2).  Thus,  while  females  never  really  showed  the  tendency  to 
uniformly  attribute  less  responsibility  to  actors  whose  actions  had 
negative  consequences,  males  showed  a  tendency  to  uniformly  attribute 
less  responsibility  to  actors  whose  actions  had  positive  consequences 
somewhat  earlier  than  did  females  (see  Figure  4). 

Moral  Judgments 

Younger  children  tended  to  be  more  punitive  than  older  subjects. 
The  moral  judgments  of  6-year-old  children  were  generally  more  neg- 
ative {J  =   5.1)  than  the  judgments  of  adults  (I  =  6.0).  Judgments 
made  by  10-year-old  children  fell  intermediate  (X  =  5.4)  and  did  not 
differ  from  either  of  the  other  age  groups;  F  (2,  144)  -  33.04,  £  <  .05. 

Accidental  actions  were  judged  more  positively  (X  =  5.9)  than  in- 
tentional (X  =  5.1)  actions;  F  (1,  144)  =  32.67,  p_  <.05.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  intentionally-produced  damages  were  considered 
\ery  bad  while  intentionally-produced  positive  consequences  did  not 
produce  corresponding  increases  in  goodness  judgments.  That  is,  in- 
tentions interacted  with  consequences;  £  (1,  144)  =  64.46,  p_  <  .05; 
such  that  intentional  actions  with  bad  outcomes  were  judged  most 
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harshly  (X  =  3.1)  and  all  actions  with  good  outcomes  were  judged 
moderately  positively  (X  =  6.7),  regardless  of  the  actor's  intentions 
(Table  6).  Accidental  actions  with  bad  consequences  fell  intermediate 
(I  =  5.0)  and  differed  significantly  from  all  other  means.  This 
pattern  of  means  paralleled  a  consequence  x  intentionality  interaction 
obtained  on  attributions  of  responsibility  (see  Figures  la  and  lb). 

The  consequences  of  the  action  interacted  with  the  sex  of  the 
subject  in  influencing  moral  judgments;  F  (1,  144)  =  25.35,  £  <  .05. 
It  can  be  seen  in  Figure  5  that  while  males  and  females  did  not  differ 
in  their  moral  judgments  of  actions  with  positive  consequences  (Xs  = 
7.1  and  6.6,  respectively),  males  considered  actions  which  resulted 
in  negative  outcomes  to  be  more  bad  (X  =  3.6)  than  did  females  (X  = 
4.5;  simple  F_  significant  at  p_  <  .05).  However,  regardless  of  sex, 
all  subjects  showed  significantly  lower  evaluations  of  actors  who 
produced  negative  than  positive  consequences;  F_  (1,  144)  =  422.24, 
p_  <.05.  Mean  moral  judgments  for  actions  resulting  in  positive  con- 
sequences was  6.9  as  compared  to  a  mean  evaluation  of  4.1  for  actors 
who  produced  negative  consequences. 

A  developmental  trend  in  moral  judgments  was  obtained  such  that 
6-year-old  subjects  were  more  influenced  by  the  consequences  of  the 
action  than  were  older  subjects;  F  (2,  144)  =  152.93,  p_  <.05.  Six- 
year-olds  judged  the  actor  to  be  more  good  when  the  action  resulted 
in  good  outcomes  (X  =  7.4)  than  did  adults  (X  =  6.2),  while  judgments 
made  by  10-year-olds  fell  intermediate  (X  =  7.0)  and  differed  from 
neither  older  or  younger  subjects  (Table  6).  When  consequences  were 
negative,  6-year-olds  judged  the  actor  to  be  more  bad  (X~  =  2.8)  than 
did  10-year-olds  ("X  =  3.8).  Adults'  moral  judgments  were  least 
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influenced  by  the  negative  consequences  of  action  (X  =  5.7).  Six- 
year-olds'  moral  judgments  were  significantly  lower  when  consequences 
were  bad  than  good  (Xs  =  2.8  and  7.4,  respectively)  as  were  the  moral 
judgments  of  10-year-olds  (Xs  =  3.8  and  7.0,  respectively).  Adults 
did  not  vary  their  moral  judgments  reliably  with  the  consequences  of 
the  action  (see  Figure  2b). 

Supporting  Evidence 

The  youngest  children  in  this  study  averaged  less  than  6  years  of 
age  and  they  ranged  in  age  from  approximately  5  to  7  years  old.  It 
would  be  informative  to  split  this  youngest  group  of  children  into 
two  groups—  the  very  young  children  and  the  slightly  older  children. 
If  it  were  the  case  that  this  group  of  kindergarten  children  was  too 
old  to  observe  certain  developmental  differences  of  interest  (e.g.,  a 
failure  to  correctly  infer  the  actor's  intentions),  perhpas  looking 
at  the  older  and  younger  halves  of  the  group  may  reveal  those  dif- 
ferences. Thus,  the  group  of  kindergarten  children  was  split  into 
two  groups  at  the  median,  5  years  and  10  months,  and  a  2  x  2  x  2  x  3 
(age  x  intention  x  consequences  x  prompt  position)  analysis  of  var- 
iance was  performed.  Results  showed  that  the  younger  children's 
inferences  about  the  intentions  of  the  actor  were  no  different  than 
those  of  the  slightly  older  children  (all  F  <1).  Responsibility 
judgments  were  essentially  the  same  for  all  ages.  No  interactions  with 
age  were  obtained.  The  only  significant  difference  found  between  the 
younger  and  older  kindergarten  children  was  that  good-bad  ratings  were 
somewhat  less  influenced  by  bad  consequences;  F_  (1 ,   49)  =  11.86, 
p_  <.05;  for  the  very  young  children  (X  =  4.7)  than  for  those  a  little 
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older  (X  =  3.4).  This  occurred  primarily  for  intentionally  bad 
(bed  motive)  actors.  Overall,  the  very  young  kindergarten  children 
showed  judgments  very  similar  to  those  made  by   their  slightly  older 
classmates. 


CHAPTER  IV 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  this  study  have  relevance  for  sever?!  distinct 
issuer,.  First,  they  provide  information  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance or  intentionality  and  consequences  in  subjects'  judgments  of 
morality  and  responsibility.  Additionally,  these  results  describe 
age-related  changes  in  the  topography  of  two  particular  judgments 
of  another's  behavior  and  point  to  developmental  processes  that  r.iay 
explain  the  observed  ago-related  changes  in  these  attributions  o  ' 
responsibility  and  moral  judgment. 

Looking  first  at  some  overall  characteristics  of  subjects'  judg- 
ments, it  can  be  seen  that  judges  generally  considered  the  actor's  in- 
tentions and  the  consequences  that  result  when  making  both  respon- 
sibility and  moral  judgments.  Figures  la  and  lb  show  that  the  sit- 
uation in  which  the  actor  intentionally  caused  negative  consequences 
(thus,  had  a  bad  motive)  evoked  the  highest  assignments  of  respon- 
sibility arid  the  most  negative  moral  judgments.  In  fact,  only  in  the 
episode  in  which  the  actor  intentionally  ^caused  some  damage  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  actor  for  the  outcome  increased.  Both  the  two 
accidental  eoisodes  and  the  intentionally  good  outcome  (good  motive) 
episodes  evoked  similar,  moderate  attributions  of  responsibility. 
The  actor  is  not  held  responsible  for  accidental  actions  but  neither 
does  the  actor  receive  "credit"  for  intentionally  doing  a  good  dcsd. 
It  may  be  that  when  the  actor  appears  to  have  intentionally  done  a 
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good  deed,  the  social  desirability  of  the  action,  a  factor  external 
to  the  actor,  is  deemed  responsible  for  tha  actor's  behavior  and 
therefore  the  actor  receives  less  personal  credit  for  having  done  a 
good  thing  (U^der,   1958;  Jones,  Davis  and  Gergen,  1951).  Only  when 
the  action  violates  normative  prescriptions  for  conduct  (the  inten- 
tional damage)  is  trie  actor  considered  personally  responsible. 

Subjects'  moral  judgments  followed  a  similar  pattern  in  that 
actors  who  committed  some  good  result  were  all  judged  equally  posi- 
tively regardless  of  whether  the  good  result  was  intended  or  acci- 
dental. The  actor  who  intentionally  caused  a  bad  result  was  judged 
most  harshly.  However,  the  actor  who  accidentally  committed  some 
damage  was  judged  significantly  more  negatively  than  actors  who  caused 
no  damage.  Whenever  an  actor  produced  a  bad  outcome,  s/he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  "more  naught,"  regardless  of  whether  the  result  was  an 
accident  or  not.  Thus,  while  subjects  considered  only  the  actor  who 
V  intentionally  caused  some  damage  to  be  more  responsible  than  others, 
their  moral  judgments  considered  even  the  actor  who  unintentionally 
caused  damage  to  be  somewhat  bad.  However,  one  can  see  in  Tables  2 
and  3  by  comparing  the  responses  of  the  three  age  groups ,  that  these 
overall  effects  are  strongly  influenced  by  age  differences  between 
the  judgments  of  younger  and  older  subjects  which  contribute  to  the 
results.  Therefore,  looking  at  the  judgments  made  at  each  age  will 
clarify  the  findings. 

The  youngest  group  of  participants  appeared  to  be  relatively 
undifferentiated  with  respect  to  responsibility,  attributing  high 
responsibility  for  all  actions  (Figures  2a  and  3).  They  did  tend 
to  make  some  allowance  for  accidentally-caused  damage,  however 
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(Table  3).  Older  children  based  their  attributions  of  responsibility 
on  the  actor's  good  or  bad  intentions,  holding  actors  with  bad  motives 
(who  intentionally  committed  a  bad  deed)  more  responsible  and  actors 
with  good  motives  less  responsible  for  the  effects  of  their  action. 
Thus,  10-year-olds  based  their  attributions  of  responsibility  on  motive, 
whether  the  actor  had  meant  to  produce  good  or  bad  results.  Adults 
simply  considered  a  person  less  responsible  for  accidents  than  for 
intentionally-produced  effects.  Thus,  the  mature  response  was  based 
on  intentionality,  whether  the  act  was  intentional  or  accidental. 

The  moral  judgments  of  both  younger  and  older  children  were  more 
influenced  by  consequences  than  were  moral  judgments  of  adults.  While 
adults  did  not  regularly  consider  the  consequences  of  an  action  in  de- 
ciding whether  an  actor  was  good  or  bad,  children  did,  although  younger 
children  were  even  more  influenced  by  outcomes  than  were  older  children 
(see  Figure  2b).  Not  only  did  children  consider  consequences  when 
^   adults  did  not,  but  consequences  influenced  their  judgments  more  than 
did  the  actor's  intentions.  Very  young  children  made  moral  judgments 
mainly  on  the  basis  of  consequences.  The  child  who  did  a  good  deed 
was  good  and  the  child  who  damaged  something  was  bad,  regardless  of 
whether  the  actor  intentionally  or  accidentally  caused  the  result. 
Adults,  on  the  other  hand,  based  their  moral  judgments  mainly  on  in- 
tentions, making  a  distinction  only  between  the  actor  who  had  good 
motives  and  the  one  who  had  bad  motives.  An  action  must  be  intentional 
in  order  to  influence  an  adult's  evaluation,  the  actor's  good  or  bad 
motive  determining  the  direction  of  the  influence.  The  benignly 
motivated  actor  (who  intentionally  produced  good  outcomes)  was  rated 
most  positively  and  the  maliciously  motivated  actor  (who  intentionally 
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produced  bad  consequences)  was  rated  most  negatively.  Adults  con- 
sidered all  accidental  actors  to  be  equally  good  and  rated  them  inter- 
mediate between  actors  with  good  and  those  with  bad  motives.  Older 
children  made  judgments  more  adult-like  than  did  younger  children  but 
which  still  showed  an  immature,  exaggerated  concern  for  consequences. 
Ten-year-olds  distinguished  the  differently  motivated  actors,  but 
were  still  more  influenced  by  consequences  than  adults  in  that  they 
rated  the  actor  who  accidentally  produced  a  bad  outcome  more  negatively 
than  if  the  accidental  consequences  had  been  good.  Thus,  actors  who 
produced  bad  outcomes  were  judged  relatively  "bad"  regardless  of 
whether  the  actor  intended  to  cause  the  result.  Once  again,  very 
young  children  relied  almost  totally  on  consequences  in  deciding 
whether  an  actor  might  be  good  or  bad. 

A  comparison  of  subjects'  moral  and  responsibility  judgments 
shows  that  subjects  at  each  age  did  distinguish  between  these  two 
^   judgments  and  did  utilize  somewhat  different  bases  for  these  judg- 
ments. Mature  moral  judgments  were  based  on  the  actor's  motives,  a 
certain  combination  of  intent  and  consequence  information.  Mature 
attributions  of  responsibility,  on  the  other  hand,  were  based  solely 
on  intentional ity,  a  distinction  between  accidental  and  intentional 
actions.  Ten-year-old  children  based  responsibility  attributions  on 
motive  but  their  moral  evaluations  considered  motive  and  (negative) 
consequences.  The  moral  judgments  of  very  young  children  were  based 
only  on  consequences.  Young  children's  responsibility  judgments  did 
make  some  allowance  for  accidents  but  only  when  the  consequences  were 
bad,  that  is,  only  in  a  limited  way.  Very  young  children  were  aware 
of  the  actor's  intentions  and  they  did  consider  intentions  in  circum- 
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scribed  conditions,  yet,  a  general  overreliance  on  consequences  skewed 
their  judgments.  While  young  children  considered  only  consequences 
in  their  moral  evaluations,  their  responsiblity  judgments  reflected 
consequences  and  intentions.  This  is  interesting  for  several  reasons. 
First,  it  suggests  that  young  children  may  be  capable  of  considering 
two  dimensions  simultaneously  in  their  judgments  of  others'  behavior. 
Second,  it  indicates  that  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  information 
we  procure  about  children's  judgment  processes  and  the  factors  that 
enter  into  them  may  be  specific  to  the  particular  judgment  we  elicit 
from  the  child.  Even  young  children  appear  to  be  cognizant  of  norma- 
tive standards  specifying  different  criteria  for  rendering  different,, 
although  quite  similar,  judgments  about  another's  behavior. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of  this  study  is  that, 
while  age-related  changes  were  observed  in  attributions  of  respon- 
sibility arid  in  moral  judgments,  there  were  no  such  differences  in 
judgments  about  the  intentions  of  the  actor.  The  first  result  is 
consistent  with  a  host  of  data  showing  that  young  children  differ 
from  adults  in  their  moral  judgments  of  an  actor  (Buchanan  and 
Thompson,  1973;  Gutkin,  1972;  Hebble,  1971;  Johnson,  1962;  Medinnus, 
1962,  Rule  and  Decker,  1973;  Turiel ,  1966;  Whiteman,  1967)  and  in 
their  attributions  of  responsibility  (Harris,  1977;  Sedlak,  1974; 
Shaw  and  Sulzer,  1964).  In  this  study,  as  in  those,  the  moral  judg- 
ments of  young  children  tended  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  conse- 
quences of  an  action  than  did  adult?'  moral  judgments.  However,  the 
present  study  found  that  all  participants,  regardless  of  age,  made 
similar  judgments  about,  the  actor's  intentions.  Even  the  youngest 
group  of  children  (who  had  a  median  age  of  5  years  and  10  months) 
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responded  no  differently  than  did  adults  in  their  judgments  of  an 
actor's  intentions.  This  result  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  even  young  children  made  highly  reliable  judgments  about  the 
intentions  of  the  actor. 

None  of  the  prompts  to  consider  whether  the  actor  behaved  in- 
tentionally differentially  influenced  children  and  adults.  Judges 
of  all  ages  believed  that  actors  in  the  intentional  episodes  meant 
to  cause  the  consequences  that  resulted  and  that  actors  in  accidental 
episodes  did  not  mean  tc  cause  those  consequences.  Young  children 
produced  inferences  about  the  actor's  intentions  even  without  being 
prompted  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  young  children  saw  the  same  degree 
of  intentionality  ("How  much  did  she  mean  to  do  it?")  as  did  adults, 
regardless  of  prompting.  Neither  did  prompts  to  consider  the  actor's 
intentions  differentially  influence  the  moral  and  responsibility  attri- 
butions made  by  children  and  adults.  That  is,  instructing  judges  to 
^  consider  intentions  before  making  moral  judgments  did  not  produce 
moral  judgments  that  differed  from  those  made  by  subjects  who  were 
not  prompted.  These  data  suggest  that  both  children  and  adults  pro- 
duced intentionality  information  spontaneously,  without  being  prompted 

to  do  so. 

Thus,  the  results  of  this  study  are  consistent  with  other  data 
showing  that  children  tend  to  make  objectively-based  moral  judgments 
and  responsibility  attributions  (e.g.  based  on  consequences  or  punish- 
ments). However,  the  findings  of  this  study  do  not  support  the  con- 
clusion that  children's  objective  judgments  stem  from  the  inability 
of  the  young  child  to  make  adult-like  inferences  about  subjective 
states  (e.g.  intentions  or  motives)  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  even 
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children  younger  than  6  years  of  age  made  surprisingly  reliable 
adult-like  judgments  of  intentionality. 

These  findings  suggest  a  mediational  deficiency  explanation  for 
children's  minimal  use  of  intentionality  in  their  moral  and  responsi- 
bility judgments.  Children-,  even  young  children,  made  the  same  infer- 
ences about  on  actor's  intentions  as  did  the  adults.  Clearly,  the 
young  children  made  adult-like  intentionality  inferences,  even  without 
being  prompted  to,  yet  these  failed  to  mediate  their  moral  judgments 
and  attributions  of  responsibility  in  an  adult-like  way.  Even  when 
the  children  were  instructed  to  produce  intentionality  inferences 
before  they  made  moral  judgments,  intentions  did  not  influence  their 
subsequent  judgments.  Young  children's  judgments  showed  excessive 
reliance  on  the  consequences  of  action,  often  at  the  expense  of  con- 
sidering the  actor's  intentions.  It  appears,  then,  that  what  has 
often  been  labeled  a  lack  of  ability  of  the  young  child  to  make 
S,   inferences  about  internal  states  of  others  may  really  be  a  difference 
in  criteria  for  making  judgments  of  morality  and  responsibility. 
Children  appear  to  have  intentionality  information  available,  but. 
simply  consider  it  less  than  do  adults.  Children  consider  conse- 
quences to  be  an  important  basis  upon  which  to  decide  if  an  actor 
was,  perhaps,  good  or  bad  or  responsible.  The  young  children  in  this 
study  did  produce  the  appropriate  mediating  response,  yet  it  failed 
to  mediate  their  judgments  of  responsibility  or  goodness. 

Others  (Costanzo  et  al . ,  1973;  Fan  ill,  1974;  Imamoglu,  1975) 
have  suggested  that  young  children's  heavy  reliance  on  consequences 
as  a  criterion  for  making  moral  judgments  stems  from  the  child's 
socialization  in  outcome-based  moral  judgment.  In  early  childhood 
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parental  responses  of  displeasure  or  anger  may  be  frequently  focused 
on  damage  even  though  the  parent  may  not  regard  the  act  itself  as  a 
moral  fault.  Children  often  receive  negative  feedback,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  socializing  agents  when  they  produce 
negative  outcomes,  regardless  of  the  child's  intentions.  Even  if 
parents  do  carefully  discriminate  intentions  when  labeling  the  child's 
motives  or  meting  out  punishments,  their  unpleasant  and  fear-inspiring 
emotional  arousal  when  damage  occurs  may  be  extremely  salient  to  the 
child.  Costanzo  et  al .  (1973)  have  suggested  that  negative  outcome 
encounters  are  often  marked  by  a  high  level  of  affective  arousal  in 
the  parent  that  evokes  fear  and  avoidance  responses  in  the  child. 
Based  on  these  experiences,  the  child  probably  develops  an  understanding 
that  it  is  wrong  to  break  or  hurt  things  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
parents'  reaction  may  be  roughly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  damage 
done.  Piaget  (1932)  makes  the  same  point  when  he  notes  that  to  the 
^  extent  that  parents  react  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  damage  done, 
the  child  will  adopt  this  way  of  locking  at  things  and  will  apply 
similar  standards.  Likewise,  Shaw  and  Schneider  (1969)  suggest  that 
the  variables  one  considers  in  attributing  responsibility  depend  upon 
the  degree  to  which  one  has  learned  the  norms  of  the  culture.  If  so, 
when  we  ask  a  child  to  decide  whether  another  child  is  good  or  bad, 
we  are  testing  not  only  the  child's  understanding  and  interpretation 
of  the  actions  the  child  sees,  but  also  the  child's  beliefs  about  what 
goodness  and  badness  are.  The  child  must  have  access  to  subjective 
information  but  also  must  believe  that  the  information  is  relevant 
to  moral  judgments,  that  is,  the  child  must  have  moral  judgment  criteria 
that  specify  inclusion  of  the  information  in  the  decision  process. 
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The  above  discussion  should  no.  be  taken  to  mean  that  children 
of  all  ages  have  as  complete  and  complex  an  understanding  of  motives 
and  intentions  as  do  adults.  The  judgment  situations  in  this  study 
were  constructed  to  be  simple  and  clear-cut  enough  that  young  children 
could  understand  them.  Evidence  shows  that  children  do  get  progressively 
better  at  judging  the  internal  states  of  others.  What  is  suggested, 
rather,  is  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  source  of  developmental 
change  in  children's  judgment  processes  that  may  account  for  objectively- 
based  moral  judgments.  What  has  previously  often  been  interpreted 
as  a  lack  of  cognitive  skill  may  be  the  joint  result  of  both  (earlier) 
cognitive  limitations  and  (later)  differences  in  moral  judgment  cri- 
teria. While  both  may  tend  to  produce  objectively-based  judgments, 
they  are  distinct  and  independent  processes  which  happen  to  produce 
a  similar  result  in  our  moral  judgment  test  situations.  At  some  point 
in  development  there  may  be  a  lag  between  the  acquisition  of  a  parti - 
^  cular  cognitive  ability  arid  learning  the  appropriate  circumstances 
for  invoking  its  application  (Maratsos,  1973).  It  is  during  this  lag 
that  a  mediational  deficiency  explanation  may  be  appropriate.  In 
other  words,  the  contention  that  a  mediational  failure  exists  in 
children's  judgments  at  one  age  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
that  either  a  lack  of  cognitive  skill  or  production  deficiencies  may 
exist  at  some  earlier  age.  What  may  be  an  appropriate  explanation  for 
some  phenomenon  at  one  particular  age  may  not  be  the  cause  of  that  same 
phenomenon  at  a  later  age.  This  study  indicates  that,  at  least  in 
5-  and  6-year-old  children  (and,  to  some  extent,  older  children  as  well) 
a  mediational  deficiency  may  account  for  the  tendency  to  base  moral 
judgments  on  observable,  objective  features  of  the  environment. 
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Participants  of  all  ages  attributed  more  intention  to  actors 
who  produced  bad  outcomes.  The  tendency  to  view  actions  which  result 
in  negative  consequences  as  being  more  intentional  is  consistent  with 
both  developmental  and  nondevelopmental  research  on  attributions 
(Costanzo  et  al . ,  1973;  Chaikinand  Darley,  1973;  Harvey,  Hunt  and 
Barnes,  1975;  Phares  and  Wilson,  1972;  Shaw  and  Reitan,  1969;  Shaw 
and  Sulzer,  1954;  Walster,  1966);  however,  discrepant  results  have 
been  reported  (Shaver,  1970;  Shaw  and  Skolnick,  1971).  Moreover,  it 
may  have  been  that  in  this  study  negative  outcomes  were  more  plausible 
than  were  positive  outcomes.  When  one  repeatedly  slams  a  clock  down 
on  a  table,  it  is  more  likely  that  one  intends  to  destroy  the  clock 

than  to  repair  it. 

All  participants  believed  that  the  action  was  more  intentional 
when  they  were  prompted  to  consider  intentions  before  viewing  the 
action.  Perhaps  this  is  the  result  of  demand  characteristics  of 
*v  the  prompt.  Recall,  however,  that  this  prompt  was  the  same  question 
asked  of  all  subjects,  although  at  different  points  in  the  judgment 
task.  This  suggests  that  asking  the  intentionality  question  at  that 
particular  point  influenced  subjects'  attributions  of  intentionality. 
It  may  be  that  when  subjects  are  instructed  as  to  what  to  look  for  in 
an  episode  they  are  about  to  view,  they  look  at  the  action  in  terms 
of  that  instruction.  It  appears,  furthermore,  that  in  some  way  the 
same  information  was  not  found  in  subjects  who  did  not  receive  this 
prompt  before  viewing  the  action.  This  suggests  that  either  those 
(before  story)  subjects  scrutinized  the  actions  they  observed  and 
found  greater  intention  differences  or  that  actions,  once  encoded  in 
terms  of  the  intentions  of  the  actor,  are  not  influenced  by  prompts 
to  consider  intent. 
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Some  differences  between  male  and  female  subjects  were  found. 
First,  males'  moral  judgments  were  more  influenced  by  bad  consequences 
than  were  females'  (see  Figure  4).  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  all  subjects  viewed  a  female  actor   It  has  been  shown  (Feshbach 
and  Roe,  1968)  that  boys  are  more  empathetic  with  boy  actors  and  girls 
are  more  empathetic  with  other  females.  Because  female  participants 
watched  and  made  judgments  about  a  same -sex  actor  and  males  judged  an 
opposite-sex  actor,  the  females'  judgments  cf  how  "bad"  an  actress 
was  who  caused  damage  may  have  been  moderated. 

It  was  also  found  that  females'  attributions  of  responsibility 
were  higher  when  they  had  rated  the  actor's  intentions  just  before 
making  moral  and  responsibility  judgments.  No  clear  explanation  for 
this  finding  is  available,  but  perhaps  future  research  may  shed  some 
light  on  this  puzzling  result. 

In  summary,  the  findings  of  this  study  support  a  mediational 
^  deficiency  explanation  of  children's  moral  judgments  and  attributions 
of  responsibility.  Even  young  children  made  the  same  inferences  about 
the  intentions  of  an  actor  as  did  adults,  without  being  prompted  to 
do  so.  However,  these  inferences  failed  to  mediate  their  attributions 
of  responsibility  and  morality  in  an  adult-like  way.  Children  were 
more  influenced  by  consequences  than  by  intentions.  This  suggests 
that  children  may  employ  different  criteria  than  do  adults  for  deciding 
moral  and  responsibility  judgments.  Finally,  although  the  number  of 
stimulus  situations  was  limited  in  this  study,  it  appeared  that  all 
participants  did  distinguish  between  responsibility  and  naughtiness 
and  based  their  judgments  of  responsibility  and  morality  on  somewhat 
different  criteria. 
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Because  the  number  of  stimulus  situations  and  actors  was  so 
limited  in  this  study,  these  results  should  be  viewed  with  caution; 
confidence  in  these  findings  and  interpretations  can  come  only  after 
extension  to  a  variety  of  other  testing  procedures  and  stimulus 
materials.  Furthermore,  future  research  should  be  directed  toward 
attempts  to  directly  influence  children's  consideration  of  subjective 
information  in  their  moral  and  other  judgments.  It  is  an  empirical 
question  whether  intentions  and  other  subjective  information  can 
effectively  mediate  young  children's  judgments,  and,  if  so,  at  what 
ages  this  can  be  done.  The  important  qualification  to  recognize  is 
that  there  is  more  than  one  possible  determinant  of  objectively-based 
moral  judgments  and  that  these  causes  should  be  clearly  distinguished 
within  our  research  if  we  are  to  construct  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  development  of  children's  judgments  about  the  behavior  of 
others. 
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Table  1   Test-retest  reliability  coefficients  by  age 
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** 


Kindergarten        .75**      .78**      .83 


Fourth  grade        .86**       .45*       .90** 


Adult        .97**       .96**       .32 
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Table  3   Attributions  of  Intentional ity  as  a  Function  cf 
Consequences  end   Prompt  Position 


Con: 

sequences 

Prompt 
Position 

Good 

Bad 

Before  story 

3.1 

3.1 

Before  AR/MJ 

2.0 

2.9 

After  AR/MJ 

2.6 

2.8 

Note.  Judgments  range  from  1  -  5,  n_  =  36, 


Simple  Effects 


MS 

-Ml,  44) 

Prompt  position 

(P) 

P  at  C   . 
good 

10.62 

7.97* 

P  at  C  . 
oad 

1.19 

0.90 

Consequences  (C) 

C  at  pbef.st. 

0.01 

0.01 

C  at  P  bef.  AR 

14.22 

10.67* 

C  at  P  F. 

axter 

0.35 

0.26 

*  p  <  .05. 
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Table  4   Mean  Intentional ity  Judgments 


Six  Years  Ten  Years  Adult 

Intentional ity 


Conse-  Inten-  Acci-  Total  Inten-  Acci-  Total  Inten-   Acci-  Total 

quences  tional  dental  tional  dental  tional  dental 

Good  3.9a    1.7  2.8  3.43  1.2b  2.3  4.2a    1.2b  2.7 

Bad  4.19    1.8b  3.0  4.69  1.4b  3.0  4.29    1.6b  2.9 


Total   4.0    1.8  4.0    1.3  4.2    1.4 


Note.  Judgments  range  from  1  -  5  with  5  =  greater  intention. 

Note .  Means  with  different  superscripts  are  significantly  different  at  £  <  .05, 
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Table  5   Mean  Responsibility  Attributions 


Six  Years  Ten  Years  Adult 


Intentional ity 


Conse-   Inten-   Acci-  T  .  ,  Inten-   Acci-  T  .  -,  Inten-   Acci-  T  .  •> 
quences   tional  dental  10tdl  tional  dental  wzai     tional  dental   otai 


Good    4.1    4.3    4.2    2.8    3.2    3.0    3.1     1.7    2.4 
Bad    4.4    3.4    3.9    4.2    3.3    3.8    3.8    2.4    3.1 
Total    4.2    3.9  3.5    3.2         3.4    2.1 


Note.  Judgments  range  from  1  -  5  with  5  =  greater  responsibility 


. Simple  Effects 

MS 

Age  group  (A) 

A  at  Cgood  30.56 

A  at  Cbad  6.19 

A  at  Iintent  7'06 

A  at  I  .A  29.19 

accid 

Intentional ity  (I) 

IatCgood  ]'33 

I  at  Cbad  32.23 

I  at  A6  m  2.35 

IatA1Qyrs  1.39 

IatAadult  32.00 

Consequences  (C) 

c  at  'intent  18'75 

C  at  'accid  °-04 

C  at  Ac  1.68 
6  yrs 

C  at  A1Q  yrs  10.89  , 

CatAadult 9-39 

*  P ....<  -05. 


1 

-(1,144) 

17, 

.33* 

3, 

.51* 

4, 

.01* 

16. 

,56* 

0. 

.75 

16, 

.56* 

1 

.33 

0, 

.79 

18, 

,14* 

10, 

,63* 

0, 

,02 

0, 

.95 

6 

.17* 

5, 

.32* 
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Table  6   Mean  Moral  Ju  Ig  n1 


Six  Years  Ten  Years         t  Adult 

1  !xteaJ.;lDi  vi  I  hx . __ 


Conse-  In ten-   Acci-  ,  .a1  In  ton-  Acci-  T  .  -  Inten-   Acci-  ,  .  , 

quences  tional  dental  loldl  tional  denial  ,otai  tional  dental  ,owl 

Good    7.2     7.5  7.4  7.1  6.9  7.0  6.7     5.7  6.3 

Bad    2.3    3.2  2.8  2.2  5.4  3.8  5.0    6.4  5.7 

Total    4.8    5.4  4.6  6.1  5.9    6.1 


Note .  Judgments  range  from  1  -  9  with  1  =  very  bad,  9  =  very  good, 
and  5  =  neither  good  nor  bad. 


Simple  Effects. 


MS 

£(1,144) 

Age  group  (A) 
A  at  Cgood 
A  at  Cbad 

12.19 

2.90 

82.03 

19.54*. 

Consequences  (C) 

C  at  A6  yrs 
C  at  A10  yrs 

382.72 
186.89 

91.15* 
44.51* 

C  at  Aadult 

4.50 

1.07 

C  at  Tintent 

400.59 

95.40* 

C  at  ^ccid 

78.37 

18.66* 

Intent  (I) 

1  at  Cgood 
1  at  Cbad 

2.08 
94.45 

0.50 
22.49* 

*  p_  <.0E 
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Figure  1   Responsibility  and  moral  judgments  as  a  function  of 
consequences  and  intentional itv 
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Figure  1  (continued) 
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Figure  2   Responsibility  and  moral  judgments  as  a  function  of  age 
and  consequences 
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Ftnure  2  (continued) 
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actions  as  a  function  of  age 
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APPENDIX,  1 
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Attribution  of  Responsibility 
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